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NOTES 


Tue Home Secretary disposed with excellent firmness 
of the complaints advanced on behalf of the Dynamiters 
in the Commons on Friday. Daly and Co., who are now 
languishing at Portland, had been allowed visitors on the 
condition, explicitly admitted, that the privilege would 
not be used for ulterior purposes. The undertaking had 
(of course) been violated by the circulation of false state- 
ments in the press and elsewhere, and the privilege had 
been withdrawn. It was intimated by the Prime Minister 
that he intended to move for the application of the gag 
on Friday: whereupon Mr, Chamberlain gave notice of an 
amendment calling upon the Government to withdraw the 
resolution and to dissolve Parliament ; inasmuch as the 
proposal was calculated to degrade the House into a voting 
machine and to deprive the British majority of its con- 
stitutional rights. On the report stage of the Separation 
Bill, Mr. Hobhouse moved that the Patriot Government 
should be prevented from giving trade preferences, The 
lrish Secretary resisted the motion on the ground that the 
Government had tabled an amendment which would meet 
the requirements of the case. Despite the protests of Mr. 
Chamberlain and Mr. Goschen the proposal was rejected 
by 157 to 112 votes. The Government accepted an amend- 
ment by Mr. Powell Williams prohibiting the use of public 
moneys for religious purposes. It was moved by Mr. 
Balfour that public funds should not be applied to the 
establishment or maintenance of denominational colleges. 
The Irish Secretary was willing to prevent the endowment 
of theological professorships or the institution of colleges 
where the conditions of the Dublin University Tests 
of 73 were not observed. in the end Mr. Balfour's 
motion was negatived without a division, and the Irish 
Secretary's adopted in its room. A motion by Mr. Carson 
for the preservation of the constitutional endowments and 
management of Trinity College, Dublin, was thrown out 
by 144 to 99. The amendment of the Irish Secretary for 
the prevention of preferences was under discussion when 
the midnight rule secured an adjournment. 





lr was stated by the Chancellor of the Exchequer in 
the Commons on Monday that nothing had occurred to 
alter the resolution not to interfere with the single 
monetary standard in this country. The Parliamentary 
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Government. It was noted by the Home Secretary that 
the troops in South Wales had been requisitioned by the 
local authorities, and would be recalled so soon as the 
necessity for their presence should cease. The Prime 
Minister moved his gagging resolution, and urged well- 
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nigh apologetically the pressure of a deep sense of 
public duty: it was necessary to secure in constitutional 
shape the liberty and efficiency of Parliamentary discus- 
sion. Mr. Chamberlain, in presenting his amendment, 
twitted the Prime Minister with appealing to the °87 
precedent himself had condemned. Legislation by gag 
was being substituted for legislation by discussion : because 
the Government dared not stand on its Home Rule scheme; 
and consequently desired to patch up its broken character 
and constitution with a Parish Councils Bill, and so forth. 
The Opposition had no intention of killing the measure by 
time ; and the Government had assuredly no mandate to 
ruin Parliament as we!l as break up the Empire. Its 
majority consisted of Irish votes purchased by the surrender 
of British interests to men convicted of conspiracy by a 
legal tribunal. The Government knew its Bill unpopular, 
and, discussion making it more unpopular still, went 
trampling upon the liberties of the House and gagging 
those it could not answer. Mr. Goschen pointed out that 
the Separation scheme was a congeries of Bills opposed 
by the British majority, and declared the Prime Minister 
and his colleagues to have devised a system of slavery 
that would produce revolt in the country. *. Chancellor 
of the Exchequer gloried in a quotation from a former 
speech which did not condemn his present attitude, and 
garbled an article by Mr. Chamberlain applicable to an 
entirely different set of conditions. It was brilliantly and 
delightfully shown by Mr. Balfour that there was no excuse 
for the revolution in procedure to be forced upon the 
Commons by an insignificant majority. The Ministerialists 
were not like men going from triumph to ovation: they 
were like criminals waiting their trial, and when the 
national assize was held such punishment would be inflicted 
as would take from them and their successors all desire to 
repeat the offence. On a division the motion was carried 
by 200 to 162. 





‘Tne Lords sat on Tuesday after a fortnight’s adjourn- 
ment, and transacted some formal business. In answer to 
a question the Home Secretary expressed himself in favour 
of a well-considered system of arbitration, and advertised 
the Government’s Bill on that specific. Sir John Gorst 
resumed the debate on the Separation Bill by moving that 
the Irish Secretary’s amendment should be extended to 
prevent residence from being accepted as a ground for 
preferential treatment. The Attorney-General opposed 
the change ; the Irish Secretary contended that his sub- 
section fulfilled the Government’s promises; but Mr. 
Chaplin and others protested against the Irish Legis- 
lature’s receiving powers to tax the absentee. Mr. 
Goschen urged the adoption of the change: because 
undue taxation of absentee landlords would reduce the 
amount available for the improvement of their estates, and 
would thus prevent them from discharging their duty to 
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their tenants. The Prime Minister, though he did not 
wish to say a word in favour of taxing absentee landlords, 
contended that a tax on absenteeism was pot unsound in 
principle, and that the Irish Legislature was the proper 
body to decide the question : in other words, he determined 
to leave the landlords at the mercy of their enemies. In 
the end the sub-section was adopted in its original form 
without a division. It was moved by Mr. Parker Smith 
that a Patriot Government should have no power to 
suspend the writ of Habeas Corpus nor to pass any Bill of 
Attainder nor any ex post facto legislation. The Attorney- 
General opposed the amendment, complaining of the 
repeated discussions on the subject ; and the Government 
secured its rejection by 166 to 122. An amendment by 
Mr. Byrne to protect judges, jurors, witnesses and officers 
engaged in the administration or execution of the law was 
negatived without a division. The same fate befell a 
proposal by Mr. Rentoul to debar a Patriot Government 
from interfering with the law of conspiracy. As for a 
change of the provisions concerning the treatment of 
public bodies, the Irish Secretary contrived to befog the 
House about it: the explanations of the Solicitor-General, 
whose appearances were merely farcical, still further con- 
founding the confusion. The matter was ultimately 
brought to its proper bearings by Mr. Balfour, who 
made a suggestion which the Government accepted with 
avidity. Mr, Parker Smith was supporting a motion to 
the effect that the Irish Legislature should be summoned 
by the Lord-Lieutenant as representing the Queen when 
the midnight rule adjourned the discussion. 





Tue Irish Secretary on Wednesday declined to coun- 
tenance the amendment, as he held that a _ Patriot 
Government should be held responsible for summoning, 
proroguing, and dissolving the Irish Legislature. Certain 
difficulties were suggested by Mr. Balfour, but these the 
Prime Minister waived aside—as the prescription of a 
doctor who should order physic for a healthy subject. On 
a division the amendment was rejected by 127 to 83 votes, 
Sir Henry James secured the acceptance of the proposal 
that the Irish Legislature should be summoned at least 
once every year. Delegation of prerogatives was the 
subject of an amendment by Mr. Ambrose, which was 
negatived without a division. Then it was moved by Mr, 
Hanbury that the lords-lieutenant of counties should be 
appointed by the Lord-Lieutenant as representing the 
Queen, The Attorney-General contended that the object 
of the amendment had been provided for in the Bill, and 
Mr. Healy, who attempted to make this a point of order, 
dilated on his desire to curb the power of the landlords : 
until he moved to applause a ‘stranger’, who was at 
once ejected. Despite the protests of Mr. Attorney the 
Irish Secretary in the end adopted the amendment. It was 
urged by Mr. T. H. Bolton that the Irish Legislature 
should have no control over the Executive Committee. 
The Prime Minister made a bitter attack on the member 
for North St. Pancras, for which he presently apologised, 
and in the end the latter gentleman withdrew his amend- 
ment. Viscount Cranborne moved that the Lord- 
Lieutenant should be prevented from acting on the 
advice of the Irish Legislature on matters withheld from 
it. The Attorney-General opposed the amendment, 
which was under discussion when the House adjourned. 





On Thursday the Secretary for India intimated in the 
Lords that the cost of the Opium Commission would 
be borne equally by the Indian Exchequer and the British 
Treasury. In the Commons Mr, Stuart secured an 
amendment of the Standing Orders which will enable 
the London County Council to apply for borrowing 
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powers in a private instead of a public measure. The 
Secretary for War answered questions concerning the 
Cordite scandal with his wonted vagueness; but he 
emphatically resented the suggestion of collusion between 
the officers in command of the troops in Wales and the 
coalmasters. On the report stage of the Separa- 
tion Bill, Mr. Wyndham supported Viscount Cran- 
borne’s amendment: unless it was adopted the Lord- 
Lieutenant would be placed in the position of being 
constantly forced to accept either the advice or the 
resignation of the Irish Ministers. The proposal was also 
upheld by Mr, Balfour ; but the Irish Secretary refused any 
concession, and his position was confirmed by 200 to 146 
votes. It was proposed by Mr. Hobhouse that the Execu- 
tive Committee should be described as the Irish Govern. 
ment, but the Attorney-General resisted the amendment, 
which was withdrawn. Mr. Hanbury moved for the 
appointment of an Irish Secretary holding office in the 
Imperial Ministry. The Prime Minister did not know that 
the Imperial duties connected with Ireland would con- 
stitute such an addition to the work as to necessitate 
the creation of a new office: they would probably be 
divided between the different departments, but the 
responsibility would rest upon the Government at flarge. 
On a division the motion was defeated by 188 to 135, 
The proposal of Sir Richard Temple that the Lord- 
Lieutenant should give or withhold assent only in 
accordance with the Queen’s instructions was rejected 
by 196 to 146, 





Tue Prime Minister has reiterated his refusal to advance 
the Miners’ Eight Hours Bill: ‘it would only encourage 
other like discussions and merely further abridge the small 
stock of time at our disposal for practical purposes.’ Had 
the miners been united on the subject, and had fair words 
promised a return in votes, the tone of the rejoinder had 
been different. It is now stated that the petition alleged 
to have been signed by three thousand five hundred Irish 
Protestants, which afforded Mr, Gladstone the opportunity 
forajubilant letter, contains thenames of many ‘adherents, 
as well as several bogus signatures, Of late Government 
undertakings have been curiously liable to misconstruction: 
for the sake of all concerned, perhaps, they had better be 
reduced to writing in future. From a correspondence just 
published, it appears that Mr. Wrightson sanctioned the 
Henryfowlerisation of his Workmen’s Dwellings Bill on 
the understanding that the Government was to support 
it, while the President of the Local Government Board 
now declares that he merely agreed not to oppose the 
measure. The optimistic views of the Irish Secretary 
concerning the condition of Ireland are scarce borne out 
by facts reported from several districts. It appears that 
Protestants are subjected to gross intimidation—shots are 
fired into their houses, their property is destroyed and 
their cattle maimed: though the ignorant peasantry are 
under the impression that two months hence the Separa- 
tion Bill will compel the removal of these ‘ jumpers.’ 





Tue mischief in Mashonaland has by no means come to 
an end. On the contrary, two fresh impis have crossed 
the boundary, and they are encamped, the one to the west 
of Fort Victoria, the other in the neighbourhood of Fort 
Salisbury. Moreover, the second force is busily engaged 
in the congenial occupation of raiding the Mashonas and 
carrying off slaves. Clearly the Administrator, Dr. 
Jameson, speaks by the card, that the present position has 
become impossible and that action is imperative. The 
Matabele must be broken, or the colonisation of the 
chartered territory will remain at a standstill, if indeed 
the settlers do not trek in a body. According to his lights 
Lobengula has acted honourably enough ; he has left the 
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white men alone, and restricted his warriors to the harrying 
of their hereditary victims. Also, it is impossible to hold 
creatures in great respect that will place their women in 
an exposed spot to the end that the Matabele may leave 
timid manhood alone. At the same time the Mashonas 
afford a most welcome labour supply; and, in any case, 
the pax Britannica becomes an empty phrase if the 
strong can oppress the weak at will. The Company pro- 
fesses inability to suppress the Matabele without Imperial 
assistance, which, in the last resort, should be forthcoming. 





Tue controversy in The ZLimes begun by Sir John 
Adye’s desire to convict Mr. George Curzon of ‘ nervous- 
ness’ seems to have received its quielus from a letter by 
Lord Chelmsford. In brief, the last argues that our 
strength is to sit still upon the North-West frontier, and 
that the capture of Herat by Russia would not affect the 
safety of the Indian Empire. But surely it takes little 
intelligence to perceive that the moral effect upon the 
Peninsula must be immense; moreover, that the Cossack’s 
approach within striking distance of Kandahar would 
necessitate a well-nigh ruinous increase of armaments. 
In fact the epistle seems nearly as inept as Sir John 
Adye’s, and that is to say a good deal. A week ago Mr. 
Curzon disposed of that eminent Gladstonian’s contention 
that Russia and France have been actuated by the purest 
motives in their recent advance, by showing conclusively 
that they both desire to thwart and vex Britain. He 
also proved that Russia has already arrived within a little 
of our outposts, which are nof on the Indus (as belated 
advocates of masterly inactivity imagine), but in the Zhob 
and Gemul valleys; at Gilgit and Chitral, and that a flank 
movement over the Province were perfectly feasible. He 
maintains, too, that, while an alliance with China is 
desirable, the Tsung-li-Yamen cannot be relied upon 
unless the Emperor’s interests are directly concerned. 
Accordingly China is scarcely, as Sir John imagines, ‘ one 
of the most important factors in the whole position.’ 





Prince Bismarck has sung once more the praises of 
Particularism ; this time to some admirers from Thuringia. 
His treatment of the theme certainly has a certain versa- 
tility, but his object is invariably unpatriotic, the incite- 
ment, namely, of the smaller States against Prussia. 
Hence he declares roundly that the present system of 
levelling must come to an end, Nay, he conjures up the 
idea that the eight little princes of Thuringia may be 
supplanted ere long by an Imperial Governor at Erfurt. 
Unfortunately his illustrations of Prussian tyranny do not 
come to very much, and it is needless to say that they can 
all be paralleled by passages in his own career. Thus, 
himself separated the posts of Chancellor and Prussian 
Minister-President for a period in ’73, though he now 
declaims against that step as unconstitutional. Besides, 
himself by no means rested content with the manipulation 
of Prussian votes only in the Federal Council. Such 
exhibitions must be deeply regretted by all true Germans, 
even if they remained wholly inoperative. Unhappily, 
Bismarek not only preaches discontent, but he strives to 
Sive it a practical turn by advising the local Diets to be 
more on the alert. To such base uses may those come 
who have done good in their generation, when that 
generation is past and gone. 





Tur effort of the Tzar to bind yet closer to his 
throne and person his ‘beloved children’ of the Grand 
Duchy of Finland, by suppressing local rights and liberties 
and introducing Russian laws and customs, is promoting 
- good between the Finlanders and their masters. Colli- 
sions have taken place between the Russian troops drafted 
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into the province on the one hand and the Finnish Militia 
and populace on the other; and the Muscovite and his 
ways are in worse odour than ever in the Grand Duchy. 
One encounter between the regulars and the local forces 
is said to have developed into a serious skirmish. Patriotism 


is still powerful and universal in Finland, and 
unlessthe Tzar is so well advised as to desist from his 
aggressions, he is like to have another Poland on his hands 
and that dangerously near his capital. 





Tue silver difficulty continues to exercise both America 
and India. At Washington the repeal of the Sherman 
Act is still uncertain, though a speech by Mr. Voorhees, 
President of the Senate’s Finance Committee, in support 
of Mr. Cleveland’s policy appears to have created con- 
siderable stir. Moreover, Mr. Wilson, Chairman of 
Ways and Means, proposes to draft a new Bill abrogating 
the M‘Kinley law, and substituting therefor a low tariff 
in accordance with the declarations of the Chicago 
Convention. Clearly the Democrats have their work 
cut out, and the embroilments of the Indian Government 
are also on the increase. The action of the Secretary of 
State, in letting India Council Bills go at any price 
offered, has sorely vexed the press, and it asserted that 
a plethora of silver has been put into currency between 
January and July, At least a tardy measure of justice 
has been accorded to civilians and soldiers which will do 
much to remedy the admitted grievance caused by the 
depreciated rupee. They can remit to Europe one-half 
their salaries, subject to a maximum limit of £1000 at the 
privileged rate of eighteenpence per rupee, and, even 
if no remittances are made, allowances will, nevertheless, 
be increased to that extent for those not domiciled in 
India, As the days when the rupee stood at two shillings 
have vanished, the act of grace seems fairly complete. 





Tue London Conference of the Miners’ Executive began 
by extruding the Durham delegates: an act which frees 
the ccunty from connection with an organisation never 
much to its liking. Of course, Northumberland will be 
expelled likewise: indeed, expectation of something 
of the sort may have influenced its recent vote. With- 
drawal of the support hitherto accorded by the northern 
colliers to their comrades brings a return to work within 
measurable distance. Distress grows more acute in the 
Midlands day by day; and many would gladly resume 
labour but for the prevailing intimidation. Indeed the 
Lancashire and Cheshire delegates to the London Confer- 
ence were instructed to advocate a settlement, which the 
Conference has expressed its willingness to effect on the 
basis of the old wage. Fife miners to the number of eight 
thousand have struck for an advance of 25 per cent. 
Despite the efforts to prolong the struggle in Wales, a 
speedy collapse in that quarter is inevitable. The 
employers insist on adherence to the sliding-scale, and 
the representatives of the men admit the justice of the 
demand. Though certain miners have hitherto refused 
to fulfil their obligations, the presence of military and 
police affords immunity to such as desire to work. And 
the threat of Rhondda to invade Ebbw has resulted in a 
fiasco, and acts of violence have been restricted to a com- 
paratively small area. Of course, the trade of the country 
suffers: Welsh workers in tin, iron and steel have been 
thrown out of employment ; Scots ironmasters intend to 
damp down their furnaces a week hence, and steamers 
are compelled to coal on the Continent. 
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THE FINAL FARCE 


T is easy to account for the ring of derisive laughter 
in Mr. Balfour's speech on Monday night—a ring, it 
is said, exceedingly perceptible to those who heard him 
with theirears. ‘lhe mere prospect of the end to all this 
fatuousness, vocal and practical, was enough to raise a 
certain gaiety in the breast of the Opposition. It is no 
pleasure, as Mr. Balfour said, to sit night after night 
advancing argument against assertion ; contending with 
boastings, which do but ring the changes on the famous 
demonstration that the true believer must acknowledge 
the need for ‘le pouvoir prochain .. . abstrahendo a 
sensu thomistarum, et a sensu aliorum theologorum : for 
that, if you do not, ‘ vous serez hérétique . . . car nous 
sommes le plus grand nombre: et sil est besoin nous 
ferons venir tant de cordeliers que nous lemporterons.’ 
Certain manifestations of human nature are unvarying, 
and the Gladstonians of to-day repeat the Jesuits whom 
Pascal made immortal two hundred and forty years ago. 
‘You will vote for Home Rule, they say, ‘in any sense 
we please, or you will be obstructive; for we are the 
most numerous, and if necessary we will call in the 
gag, and we will beat you. It is heavy work debating 
with arrogant little men tricked in a trumpery brief 
authority ; but it had to be, and it has been, done. A 
sense of relief is natural in those on whom the labour 
was imposed as they see it coming to an end. 

Then, there was another reason for that laughter 
born of a ‘sudden glory’ in the proceedings of 
Monday on the Ministerial side. The essential 
quality of the majority, its leaders, its policy, its 
methods, has never been more vividly displayed. 
The buckram solemnity of Mr. Gladstone himself— 
masking a kind of hang-dog audacity—was excellent. 
Good, too, was the interruption of Mr. Cheetham 
who broke in upon Mr. Chamberlain with the asser- 
tion that the majority had a mandate to vote for the 
Home Rule Bill. For which one? he was asked. 
For which of the three, and mutually destructive forms 
the Home Rule Bill has taken since we saw it first ? 
The item was snubbed, but he had his answer if he had 
enjoyed the wit to make it. He was to vote abstracting 
all sense from the words: both the sense of Mr. Glad- 
stone—as formerly expressed—and the sense of all 
Separatists—as gathered on platforms at the last 
General Election. For as the cordeliers were, so are 
the items. Then, Mr. Whitbread—put up to show 
that there are grave and serious persons in those 
ranks: pretty much as Mrs. Kendal’s case is cited 
to show that the stage is not inherently disreputable— 
was, he also, a humorous and pleasing figure. It would 
not be good to see too much of Mr. Whitbread. 
Familiarity with that respectable man might tend to 
produce what one may call a Restoration Comedy frame 
of mind: a certain scorn for the manifestations of 
honesty which in average human nature is apt to 
degenerate into a degree of cynical disbelief in honesty 
itself. Not a good, not a wholesome, tendency! You 
cannot have long dealings with the canting saint with- 
out losing faith in the real one. Sir William Harcourt 
with his robustious affectation of sense moves no 
laughter which is not good-humoured even when it is 
contemptuous. He capped the situation well, and put 
Mr. Balfour exactly in the right vein. No wonder the 
Leader of the Opposition rose with a jest, and went on 
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with scornful fun, to that admirable burlesque of 
Mr. Gladstone's own achievements in garrulity during 
those Proceedings in Committee which, as he asserts— 
and as in his present state of confirmed delusion he 
probably believes—have been unduly prolonged by the 
mere talk of the Opposition ! 

As for the contention of the majority, it wanted but 
to be stated even by the speakers of that majority— 
best by them, indeed !—to be seen in its intrinsic 
absurdity. What it came to was this: Proceedings 
on Report must be stopped, because twice as much time 
(or thereabouts) has been given to Home Rule as was 
given to Reform. Now, the comparison would be 
ridiculous if only because this later Bill is about forty 
times the more complex of the two. It includes some 
sixteen several measures, as Mr. Goschen fairly calcu- 
lated. ‘The Bill, as he said, and he might have gone 
on, ‘deals with such difficult and complicated subjects 
as the constitution of a Second Chamber, the relations 
between the Executives of England and Ireland, the 
constitution of new courts, the separation of the Ex- 
chequers of England and Ireland, the land question, 
the Irish Civil Service, and the reconstruction of the 
Constabulary.. Any one of these would fill a session, 
and they are all to be disposed of in part of one : the rest 
of which (moreover) was wasted by the introduction of 
Bills not meant to pass. ‘To take Mr. Chamberlain's 
excellent illustration : it is asif Lord Grey had brought 
in the Reform Bill with an accompanying swarm of 
measures ‘ for local government in England and Bills 
for the Emancipation of the Slaves, the removal 
of Jewish Disabilities, and half a dozen other objects 
which were at that time in the programme of the 
Liberal Government.’ Moreover, the Reform Bill 
had not been kept up Lord Grey’s sleeve. ‘The 
country knew what it was asking for, and was thus 
resolved ‘to have the Bill, the whole Bill, and nothing 
but the Bill” It was not so hacked, and tinkered, 
and re-arranged under pressure, that it no longer 
resembled its primal self. The Gladstone-Sexton- 
Morley abortion has been so treated ; and therefore— 
well, therefore we understand why it is to be pushed 
through, one quarter-debated, by the help of the gag! 
It is not a coherent thing on which the opinion of the 
country can be taken with confidence : it is a big sop 
to the Irish Vote, and must be got out of the way 
in order to make time for the working of another 
majority. That is its real character, and since it is 
that, and no more, one appreciates the mood of 
derisive laughter which seized on Mr. Balfour as he saw 
Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Whitbread, and Sir William 
Harcourt come forward, each alight with his own 
hypocrisy, to insist upon the gag, in order that the 
business of the nation might go forward. ‘There was 
no occasion for the big hunting-whip. It was to deal 
with humbug, windy bluster, and solemn snuffling cant, 
that derisive laughter was given to the sons of men. 


ELECTIONS AND DEMONSTRATIONS 


Hk great heart of France, as diagnosed at the 
general election, pulsates with an unprecedented 
volume of common sense. Indeed, the number of 
farcical candidatures being considered, the practical 
unanimity of their rejection is highly creditable to the 
constituencies. Against the returns of the notoriou 
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Wilson and of Rouvier the bemired there stand the 
defeats of Calvignac (of Carmaux), of such sedition- 
mongers as Ferroul and Lafargue, and of Drumont the 
mischievous Anti-Semite; while as for Norton’s dupes, 
neither Millevoye nor Paul DérouléJe dared so much 
as figure at the polls. More: a clearance has been 
made not only of fatuous individuals but also of 
impracticable parties: for Boulangism is annihilated, 
and the Monarchists are reduced to the merest 
rump. For the first time Moderate Republicanism 
can boast a homogeneous majority independent of 
any combination of groups: a result few Moderate 
Republicans would have ventured to predict a 
month ago. Clearly the determinant factor has been 
the Pope’s letter of admonition: but its stroke has 
been curiously double-edged. The pious }’renchman 
was enjoined to honour the existing Constitution ; 
and with his usual incisiveness of logic he proceeded to 
support the unimpzachably orthodox Republican rather 
than the eleventh-hour convert, who pleaded the actual 
commands of His Holiness. ‘The ‘ Rallied’, as MM. 
Piou et Cie., have only themselves to thank for their 
present unhappy plight, inasmuch as they hesitated too 
long, and came over with a hang-dog look at last. 
Hence even clerical Brittany will have none of the 
Count de Mun; while M. Paul de Cassagnac would have 
been better advised to persist in overt irreconcilability 
than to adopt his very curious compromise of lip- 
service to the abstract State and insult to the concrete 
Government. 

And Moderate Republicanism has done more than 
extinguish the Royalists : it has also inflicted some most 
serious reverses upon the Radicals. That arrogant 
faction can no longer dictate; indeed its two leaders, 
MM. Clémenceau and Goblet, have to undergo the 
shame of second ballots. Moreover, the strength of 
the Moderates has caused the latter politician to seek 
refug> in staring Socialism, and ‘the presumption is 
that, elected, he will act with Jules Guesde himself. 
Hence a possibility of cleavage (corresponding with 
opinions) which, translated into fact, will reduce the 
Extreme Left to the condition of impotence it deserves 
to enjoy. ‘lo a mediocrity in M. Dupuy’s position the 
temptation of course will be to resort to absolute 
inertion, and to trust the instinct of self-preservation to 
keep his majority intact. He can point, doubtless, to 
the Ministry’s popularity as proved by the re-election 
of its members, and he may urge in a sense that France 
asks nothing so much as a term of peace and quietness. 
Still, no law of political dynamics obtains more 
invariably than that Governments cannot remain in an 
unsupported equilibrium, ‘They must trend either to 
one side or the other ; or their following dissolves, and 
chaos comes again. Mere professions of rectitude will 
not suflice M. Dupuy: he must either lean upon the 
Richt and formulate a policy of constructive con- 
ciliation, or he must bend to the Radical yoke once 
more, and be driven into new harrying of the clergy 
and the schools. Besides, the electorate demands 
other provender than mere negations : on the one hand 
the urban and mining rabble clamours for plunder by 
Act of Parliament, on the other the well-to-do and the 
country-side insist upon protection for capital and 
liberty of conscience. Can the French Premier set his 
former masters at defiance, as Lord Palmerston flouted 
Mr. Cobden, and apply himself, with Conservative help, 
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to the securing of religious peace and civic authority ? 
His election speeches scarce afford sure grounds for 
hope, since they reflected merely the perplexed equivo- 
cator. Yet with so golden an opportunity he (or 
another) must surely essay the task. 

Again, the affair at Aigues-Mortes affords occasion 
for displays of foreign policy other than Siamese 
in kind. No doubt the huge concessions extorted 
(to our shame) from Lord Rosebery must tempt 
French statesmen into fresh adventures of the kind. 
The outbreak, however, if it be soberly considered, 
gives little pretext for international rancour Ncr, 
indeed, has it been so manipulated. It sprang less 
from racial than from commercial animosities: that 
is, from the inevitable antagonism between better 
paid and cheaper labour. ‘Tne Whitechapel coster 
hates the Jew, the New Englander the French 
Canadian, less as aliens than as rivals in the 
wages-market. Hence, too, the Italian salt-pickers 
are detested in the South of France, and a casual 
scuffle may quickly develop into a sufficiently bloody 
encounter, more especially when both parties have well 
and deeply drunk. In Rome and Naples, at least, the 
mob had no call to pick a quarrel with the Republican 
Government by demonstrating and shouting, still less 
by stoning an Embassy. For, the Executives impartially 
regarded, the Italian, which permitted these unseemly 
exhibitions for several days unchecked, has acted far 
more unworthily than the French, which instituted an 
inquiry and promised compensation with all reasonable 
promptitude. Nay, the Mayor of Aigues-Mortes 
has been suspended for a proclamation wherein he 
advised his fellow-citizens to collect their senses in order 
to care for their wounds; with Vive la France !—and 
the rest. That functionary confesses that he allowed 
himself to be carried away by his feelings, and there is 
Calvignac to show that French Mayors in general are 
not exactly models of conduct and _ self-restraint. 
Nevertheless M. Dupuy has done wisely and well in 
punishing a particular offender, and the Italian 
Foreign Minister, Signor Brin, has replied in kind by 
declaring the incident closed. An excellent beginning 
to the new era, if new era it be. 


OPERA ON THE WING 


_ be a great patron of art is a great ambition and 
a great achievement; but how to patronise 
art, how to further its cause in the world, effectively, 
securely, and unerringly—these are actions difficult to 
accomplish and difficult to understand. Yet it is easy, 
very easy, to discover when art is not being patronised, 
despite all the good intentions in the world. The 
proprietor of J7 Secolo—a Milanese paper which it is 
futile to describe as the largest and most important 
of the Italian journals—is a man who combines 
devotion to the art of music with devotion to the 
art of his own country in an almost fanatical 
measure. In Milan itself he is the impresario of a 
serious and responsible opera; his musical tastes 
and ambitions carry their influences as far south as 
Naples; some years ago he unearthed Mascagni, 
a few months since he discovered Leoncavallo, he 
is surrounded by an interesting brood of musicians. 
And he is now firmly convinced that it lies in his 
own hands to raise up a new Italian Opera which, 
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even as the old Italian Opera, shall lead European 
music and set the musical fashion of the time. ‘To 
accomplish this ambitious design he has conceived a 
gigantic plan of campaign. His musicians are to 
furnish him with a score of brand-new works; he will 
form a company fitted to interpret these master- 
pieces; he will set forth upon a tour of Europe— 
possibly, adds an admirer, of the world. Thus he 
looks to sweep the field of foreign rivalry. Composers 
will continue to write, but they will be as fish for his 
net. The scorned Italy shall lift her head once more, 
and shall march in the van of the nations! As for 
Wagner... . but think of it! 

Now, we do not approve of Signor Sonsogno’s great 
scheme, although we willingly concede any benevolence 
or disinterestedness of motive with which he may 
happen to be fired. In the first place, his ambition 
is doomed to failure. The seeds of failure are in itself. 
Neither he nor any one else can dump a school of art 
upon the world merely because he wants to do so. ‘This 
is to begin at the wrong end of the story ; is to cook your 
hare before you catch it. It is all very well to look 
round upon your dismantled country and conceive a 
passion for its restoration; you must find men to 
restore it. What more ridiculous than to assume that a 
new Italian Opera can be created, and must be created, 
merely because there once before existed an Italian 
Opera in the history of the world? And, again, you 
cannot carry the citadel of art as if it were Constan- 
tinople or Jerusalem. ‘Twenty masterpieces and twenty 
masters can no more spring forth at the word of a Son- 
sogno than twenty buttercups at the word of a Linnzeus. 
Apart from such arguments as these—which, although 
@ priori, are nevertheless unanswerable—consider the 
quality of the scheme itself. This great revival, this 
great creation, is to follow after an European tour of 
musicians composing this master-staff. Signor Sonsoguo, 
we think, has somewhat of an excessive trust in the 
seriousness and devotion of the public, as well as in the 
quality of his musicians. It is very difficult, with the 
unaided light of reason, to discover what subsequent 
effect such a tour could have upon his scheme. The 
wind bloweth where it listeth, and so will Signor 
Sonsogno; but that he can hope thus to stablish 
his new school as a new school, and as a revival of 
Italian Opera, seems to be a crooked conclusion from 
no premises. The tour may be a great matter for 
Signor Sonsogno’s musicians, and it may well be that a 
stray reputation may here and here be made. But to 
expect that it will accomplish the large desires of its 
author seems little short of insanity. 

We are the more grieved, then, to observe the incep- 
tion of this scheme because it implies so profuse a 
waste of good material. Signor Sonsogno has the 
capacity and the power of doing the greatest good to 
the art of music, in and out of his own country, by 
judicious and timely patronage, by keeping a calm 
outlook, by a quick appreciation, and by the virtue of 
a banking account which he is clearly anxious to 
diminish. Moreover, it may very well be that there 
is a future in store for Italian Opera. For Mascagni 
himself, we see no reason to indulge in enthusiasm ; for 
Leoncavallo we have a sincere if temperate admiration. 
But they are both musicians, and greater things may 
grow from their beginnings. ‘To tend that development 
rather than to attempt violent and foolish methods of 
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securing popularity for twenty musicians of vague 
attainment, who cannot all, by the nature of the case, 
be worthy of attention—this should be the task of one 
who desires to approve himself before the world and his 
own country a liberal and judicious benefactor and 
patron of art. 


THE MORALITY OF RESISTANCE 


N some respects the labour dispute in Wales is the 
most instructive, as also the most cheering, of all 
the works of the professional mischief-monger. This time 
the victory rests absolutely with those who refused to 
be led by the ear. And theirs was not only the sound 
but also the politic side of the argument. It is simple 
idiocy to strike just now except under such provocation 
as no one alleges the Welsh masters to have given. ‘To 
survey the several labour wars since trade began to 
languish is to see that in all the strikers’ portion has 
been hard knocks, hunger, and trouble. But for the 
charitable, the trial must have proved fatal, and the 
sources of charity have been drained by repeated appli- 
cations. As for funds, it is notorious that hardly a 
labour organisation in the country has any funds. No 
sooner is there a small accumulation than the Labour 
leaders get up a disturbance, and away it goes. 
Perhaps it is as well for the country that, in their 
actions as in their speeches, they persist in discover- 
ing the most abject inability to ply their wretched 
trade. Beyond these considerations, however, lies 
the still more important fact that commerce is so 
stagnant, both at home and abroad, that vast numbers 
of men are eager for work at any wages. And 
wherever a row has raged, the vestiges of battle are 
visible in diminished trade and idle hands. Part 
of the regular army of industry is disbanded, and the 
horde of irregulars rejoices in its room, for the F'ree 
Labourer is to be had cheap. Many Trades Unionists 
are alive to all these things and their eagerness for that 
Arbitration Bill, which (according to Mr. Asquith) has 
fallen a victim to Home Rule, arises from a conscious- 
ness that the policy of strike has failed. ‘They are sick 
and weary of defeat, and alarmed by the increase in the 
number of the Have-nots: a set of men who do not 
choose to stand by and watch the ruin of their chances 
of work. 

But the great vice of Trades Unionism is the coercive 
tendency of its leading minorities. ‘This Welsh busi- 
ness is a perfect illustration. A minority of lawless 
idiots, bamboozled by the rhetoric of a set of Socialist 
demagogues incapable of understanding their own 
doctrine, made up their minds to go out: made them 
up, moreover, on grounds which, in so far as they are 
intelligible, consist entirely in antipathy to the sliding- 
scale and sympathy with the striking Midlands. The 
rule of such a gang is usually despotic. Strike was 
never yet achieved without a most merciless compulsion 
of the unwilling. Nor is the process confined to words 
and the stoppage of certain ‘ privileges’: it extends to 
boycotting, intimidation, blows. Tor once, however, the 
numbers of those who preferred abiding by their bargain 
with themasters was greater than those of the malcontent. 
And now was shown the’tyranny innate in Unionism. As 
witness those attempts to force men into idleness, those 
scuffles with authority, those sorry midnight marches, 
those menaces in open day! Still more deplorable 
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was the behaviour of the Labour Members in the 
Commons. In Ebbw Vale, where the merits of the 
quarrel were understood, there seems to have been 
little sympathy or none with the strikers. The civil 
and military forces were called out, as the Home 
Secretary very justly observed, not to protect Capital 
from the violence of Labour, but to keep two hostile 
sections of Labour from destroying each other. If law 
and order are worth maintaining at all, here was 
a case in which any but an utter Nihilist would 
have acknowledged the necessity of force. But to 
listen to Mr. Keir Hardie and the other self-chosen 
champions of toil, you might have inferred that if a 
son of toil is really of a mind to brain his brother, 
why, then, it is an offence to stay his hand. Add some 
very disingenuous attempts to saddle the Welsh 
magistracy and the Home Office with criminal 
responsibility (for maintaining peace), and you get a 
singular idea of demagogic morality. ‘To accept such 
views as an expression of latter-day Democracy were to 
conclude that in the New Era there can be no such 
thing as liberty, and that a demagogic oligarchy 
will have more power for coercion than 'I’zar or Kaiser 
ever dreamed. 

But the Labour Members—or some of them— 
have once more reckoned without their host. Ebbw 
Vale has set an example of resistance to the tyranny 
of ‘I'rades Unionism that men will not be slow to 
follow otherwhere. Messrs. Ben Tillett and Co. are 
being found out. ‘They have used the powers con- 
ferred by organisation so recklessly and so foolishly 
that the weapon has broken in their hands. Such 
another fiasco as this at Ebbw Vale, and not a set 
of men within the Queen’s dominions will be more 
discredited. And he will know little of their ongoings 
who does not deem them deserving of all they are like 


to get. 





PURISTS AND PEDANTS 


REAT things spring from tiny causes: it may be 

Ks that Professor Beesly will furnish the occasion 
of the regeneration of the English language, and T'he 
Times its instrument. It befell in this way. Professor 
Beesly was casting about for something to reform, as 
his manner is, and he happened to read a speech of 
Mr. Arnold Forster. Now Mr. Arnold Forster's diction 
is in many ways most pure: he has told us that he 
never fired off a ‘ bloody’ in anger throughout his life, 
and that all his friends knew him to be incapable of 
such an act. Baffled here, the wily Professor lay in 
wait for him at other points, and he caught him on 
‘purview. With horrid exultation he immediately 
wrote to Z'he Times to point out that the word means 
nothing in the world except a providing clause in an Act 
of Parliament. His appetite for blood once whetted, 
he could not refrain from falling at the same time 
upon the ruflians who use morale to mean moral instead 
of the theory of ethics, and Jocale for local. Among 
the sinners of the first sin was Mr. Stead, who certainly 
ought to understand the use of such words if anybody 
does. Gorged with blood, Professor Beesly withdrew, 
thinking perchance that he had done no more than 
glut his appetite for controversy. Little he knew. 
Next day the torrent broke loose. Mr. Laird Clowes, 
unchivalrous, came storming from the New Travellers’ 
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Club to knock down such helpless men of straw as 
‘mutual’, ‘demean’, ‘partake of’, ‘caligraphy’, 
‘ orthography ° and, a less easy conquest, ‘ preposterous.” 
Mr. Carter of Spring Gardens came into the lists pano- 
plied in a ripe knowledge of The Times, rare indeed 
outside those happy fields, and explained that, on 
September 7, that organ used moral correctly and 
frequently spells ‘ connexion’ right. Mr. J. Hutchinson 
of the Middle Temple rode down ‘exposé’, while Mr. 
John W. Irvine, who bears the banner of no more than 
a rectory in Colchester, fell furiously on the use of 
‘every happiness and every prosperity ° and ‘ every 
assurance. Finally M. B. (modest M. B.!) came, from 
nowhere, and suggested that ‘morale’ is an English 
word afterall. And the purism and the pedantry were 
the second day. 

‘That was the Friday. There were more lances 
broken on the Monday. Professor Tyrrell, by way of 
proving that Mr. Beesly had the moral support of the 
Professors of the country behind him, made an attack on 
‘ How often do we not meet with such expressions * and 
‘I never remember such a sense of helplessness.’ At 
this point the fray became so mixed and scattered, 
that the historian can do no more than give a list of the 
killed and wounded. ‘They are: ‘bi-weekly’, ‘levée’, 
‘either’, ‘menu’, ‘chaperone’ (a word with which we are 
not acquainted). ‘Two ingenious reformers demand our 
special attention. Mr. W. V. Mulcaster is troubled by 
the interchange of the words ‘ propose’ and ‘ purpose’. 
On the authority of 1 Kings v. 5, Jeremiah iv. 28, xxvi. 
3, and Acts xix. 21, he purposes to use the latter word 
in all cases where there is an intention and not a pro- 
position made to another for consideration. ‘To put it 
quite plainly for him, he would use purpose for a purpose 
and propose for a proposal. Yet more portentous 
is one J.N.S. who is daily harried by ‘it goes without 
saying. We might just as well, cries he, translate 
Dass versteht sich von selbst and say ‘it understands 
itself of itself’—sich and selbst being obviously the 
same word and the same sound. Why this mean- 
spirited borrowing when we have at home fine, weighty, 
forcible phrases like ‘it is self-evident’ or ‘it is generally 
acknowledged’ or even ‘it is unnecessary to say’? 

We may go further, but we shall surely not fare better 
than this. We had best sit down humbly and pick up 
the crumbs that fall from this August feast, staying 
our stomachs on what we can get therefrom concerning 
the nature of language. It is not worth while pausing 
long over the French words. Let us merely be clear to 
ourselves, subscribing to the one righteous man in 
the city of Laputa, that neither the French nor any 
other language has rights as against our own. We will 
take their words if we want them and reverse the 
meaning and metamorphose the pronunciation as much 
as ever we choose. Once we take them into our 
language they are at our absolute disposition. Only 
we will not do so when there are English words, 
old or new, that will fill the place. And why? Is not 
a word a symbol, and one symbol as good as another ? 
Might you not as well call a pig a fig? But the differ- 
ence is that the foreign word does not symbolise as well 
as the English. The sound is English, and that in 
itself enriches the significance, and the associations 
enrich it more. But for that exception, let us not 
shrink from the extremest insolence of lexicographical 
buccaneering. For the rest of the words in dispute 
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there are two factors that determine itheproper 
usage. First there is the derivation in the case 
of words, and the syntax in phrases. It is no 
pedantry to keep these in the undercurrents of 
the mind. The commonest words keep fresh and 
full when we do so, and we should never fail in 
the reverence due toa word. ‘To the man who tosses 
them heedlessly over the counter they become as worn 
coins. At first they keep their worth but lose the gloss 
and the caressing crispness of their perfection ; soon the 
symbolical value goes too, and instead of a convenience 
they become a snare. If you try to pass them then, 
they will land you in the prison-house of vulgar mis- 
comprehension. An analysis of etymological import 
will give us power to correct the man who cannot see 
that all things purposed are put forward for judgment 
before the mind ; that ‘ it goes without saying’ is syntac- 
tically perfect English and vigorous to boot. But often 
etymology cannot pronounce the final judgment. Words, 
like all other things, must take their chance in the 
struggle for existence. No man would now wish to 
understand ‘ villain’ in the sense either of ‘serf’ or 
‘ugly. No purist writes to The Times to protest that 
‘knave” means ‘rascal’ when it used to mean but 
‘boy.’ Professor Tyrrell himself would hardly lift up 
an indignant voice on behalf of the free daughter of 
‘chanter >, who has been robbed of her birthright and 
chained down to the singing of certain set tunes in a 
set way. 

In fine, a word keeps its meaning when it has its 
function in language that no other word can fill. 
When it has not, it goes, either to a vacant place or 
altogether. Individual men can of course modify the 
natural selection at will. Yet they can do no more 
than give a word a fair chance of fighting its own 
battle. The purist is indeed the butler who surveys 
his cellar of fine flavours and brings up the old or new 
brands for his master’s judgment. He plays no mean 
part. But for him, liquors of rarest aroma might 
moulder unknown in a corner till they were gone for 
ever. Just so he it is whose vigilance gives the alarm 
when an unworthy vintage attempts to creep in among 
the treasures of the old days. But it comes to no 
more than reminders and warnings. For it is the man 
who uses those words—we say nothing of their vulgar 
use, for it is nothing—that preserves them or casts 
them out, and he does so according as they fit the uses 
to which he would put them. In the long run it is 
the constant exigencies of speech and writing that must 
tell. Between them and the literary self-respect that 
insists on the wringing out of a word all the significance 
it ever had or can bear—between these two forces the 
fate of each word must inevitably be moulded. 


ACTORS AND OLD AGE 


OR a while the actor has groaned in secret. The 
halfpenny papers have been silent concerning his 
hair-wash, and so manifestly forgot their duty as to let 
his wife’s new tea-set go undescribed. Moreover, it is 
notorious that a distinguished comedian, who recently 
went to Margate for a week, was neither met by the 
Mayor at the station nor puffed in the local paper. 
Not even the departure of the Great Tragedian himself 
was mourned with a proper respect. Kensington 
refused to drape her austerities of line in black, and 
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more than one public-house in the Strand was 
observed to ply its normal trade, in spite of the 
national bereavement. ‘I'rue, the actor, though cast 
down, is not discouraged. He pontifies it among his 
friends with as large and empty an insolence as of 
yore. He still makes it clear to such unfortunates as 
venture within earshot of him that once to have ‘ trod 
the boards’ is to have pierced the inmost mysteries of 
art and literature. But self-love is a poor substitute 
for the adulation of the Press, and, though the 
histrion may be relied upon to blow his own trumpet 
with lustihood, and to publish abroad the virtues of 
his trade, he must have recognition or the New Drama 
may not ‘ come off’. 

‘That you should speak of his ‘ Art’ is unnecessary. 
Any member of the Piaygoers’ Club can do that. What 
is wanted for the regeneration of the Stage is ‘ pars’. 
They need not be long, but they must be spicy. he 
clothes and furniture of the Profession have already 
been minutely described, and will yield no useful 
‘copy’ for six months at least. But the ingenuity of 
an evening paper has hit upon a pleasant method of 
calling attention to the fair women and the brave men, 
who follow the most exalted business upon earth. Some 
five and twenty ‘popular favourites’ have been asked 
how they would like ‘to spend old age’, and, still 
mindful of the glory of the British theatre, they have 
hastened to reply. When Sir Oracle opens his mouth, 
of course no dog should bark. All the same, the 
gifted creatures that are permitted to interpret Mr. 
Jones and Sir A. Harris are mortal like ourselves, 
and we are tempted to ask them a few questions, Why, 
for instance, is the actor’s opinion more desirable than 
the carpenter’s or the bootmaker’s ? We are not wont 
to consult our other tradesmen on matters of high 
policy. Why, then, in the name of Roscius and 
Edmund Kean, should we call a band of second-rate 
strollers from their barn to tell us how they would 
spend their old age? We know what they do with 
their middle life, and curiosity prompts no further. 

However, the stage has spoken with its wonted 
unction and sentimentality. You will observe that a 
long habit of mouthing cheap drama persuades the 
actor to emotion. Ona the stage a friend is always a 
‘a true friend, and he is, indeed, a poor hero of melo- 
drama who is not bent upon ‘doing good*.  ‘Tnus that 
talented gentleman, Mr. W nB tt, a Hamlet 
after Clapham’s own heart, would ‘pass his age with 
love, honour, obedience, heaps of friends. Cannot you 
hear his voice quaver at the sentiment, till the heart 
sinks within your breast? Nor has Mr. L- d B—-e 
spouted Mr. Pettitt’s prose for nothing. With his 
memory still fixed on Old Drury, he murmurs: ‘In 
calm and peaceful repose, with my dogs and horses, 
surrounded by true friends, and with sufficient means 
to alleviate the sufferings of others.’ There speaks the 
hero who has just rescued the girl of his heart from 
the Wicked Baronet, and promises himself a happy 
future in the society of Noble Sportsmen and Comic 
Peers. Ifa certain lady-player is more selfish, she is 
quite as high-toned. She would devote her declining 
years to ‘correcting the faults of her youth. An ex- 
cellent ambition. Only, if lack of charity for the frailty 
of others and a public pride in her own virtue be faults, 
an ambition not like to be gratified under a cen- 
tury! But all are not so bitterly anxious to improve 
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the twilight hour. One gentleman aspires to totter 
towards the grave ‘in the arms of a pretty girl’ Fie; 
Me. T 3, fie! What will they say at the Lyceum, 
where not even King David is accepted as a precedent ? 
Mr. M n, on the other hand, recognising the 
limitations of human enjoyment, drops into poetry : 








May I govern my passion with absolute sway, 
And grow wiser and better as my strength wears away. 


It were superfluous to dispute the ‘ wiser ° and ‘ better,’ 
but Mr. M n need hardly trouble to govern his 
passion. ‘lime will do that for him, player though 
he be. 

The rest are content to chatter of ‘the madding 
crowd’ (with or without its ‘ignoble strife’), and the 
unanimity is another proof that the actor, omnipotent 
as he is, still lacks invention. Also, he lacks candour. 
For indeed he cares not a tinker’s curse for his friends 
and his dogs and his morals. ‘Ihe true actor (or actress) 
would spend his old age in the ‘juvenile lead, with the 
limelight on his (or her) enamelled brow, and with all 
the rivals of his (or her) maturity cast in subordinate 
parts. ‘lo look twenty-five after forty years of make-up, 
and always decline such parts as are compatible with 
your age—this is the actor's supreme triumph. And 
why has he not the wit to acknowledge it? Why 
must he resort to printing odds and ends of the fustian 
by which he earns his living ? 





JUSTIFICATIONS OF SUICIDE 


PENILE absorbing question of suicide is one over which 

there has ever been as violent a difference and as 
dogmatic a decision, on one side or the other, as could 
ever have been found among the most virulent sects of 
the same religion, be that religion what it might. The 
act has been upheld by some of the noblest among the 
sons of men, and—more than upheld—carried by many 
of them into an effectual practice. Poets have alter- 
nately decried it and lauded it. Hamlet, supported by 
no particular authority, declared that the Almighty had 
set his canon against self-slaughter ; Cleopatra, bewailing 
her loss in the splendid way which is hers, asks in her 
outburst of passion if it then be sin to rush into the 
secret house of death to join the curled Antony who 
has preceded her. And from one or the other mouth, 
noble words in its defence and in its dishonour have, 
since the days of literature dawned, been spoken by 
the artists in words who represent the feelings, the 
controversies and the antagonisms of men. ‘Thus has 
mankind ever been in a double mind over this most 
momentous and wearying subject: it is strange that so 
ancient a quarrel should nowadays be subjected to 
resurrection. Yet so it is; and the recent suicide of 
& young sentimentalist—on that point there can be 
no doubt—has provoked from Mr. William Archer a 
letter, published in The Daily Chronicle, remarkable 
not only for the sentiments it utters, but also for the 
peculiar boldness and unhesitating candour of their 
expression. 

Mr. Archer ranges himself frankly upon the side of 
the suicides. He can find no authority of a supreme 
nature, either in the facts of life or in the supposed 
revelations to life from on high, which has ever 
declared that to take one’s own life is an immoral 
action. Oa the contrary, he finds that all reasonableness 
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and all the logic of existence point to this fact, that if 
a man desire to put an end to the unhappiness of his 
days, there is no law human or divine to forbid the 
rashness of his hand. So far perhaps the argument is 
commonplace enough ; his opponents in the controversy 
call it painful, and Mr, Le Gallienne founds upon 
it the justification of a searching analysis into Mr. 
Archer’s character. But Mr. Archer is nothing if not 
a devout follower of Ibsen. Indeed, sincere as one 
hopes him to be, one sometimes suspects him of posing 
in his rancorous pursuit of all the logical conclusions 
of his master’s arguments and fancies. In this case it 
is his humour to play the Hedda Gabler. Holding 
before his own mind a complete justification of suicide 
he yearns with her that the thing may be 
done beautifully. ‘The present arrangements for self- 
slaughter are upon so clumsy a scale; if aman desire to 
die, he must shoot himself with a wearisome and 
irritating preliminary of precaution ; or he is compelled 
by a passing train to take his resolution suddenly. ‘There 
is no present alleviation for the unfortunate suicide’s 
lot. ‘There are societies—we have left Mr. Archer for 
the moment—for prevention of cruelty to every coa- 
ceivable kind of creature, from children to blue-bottles, 
and this most melancholy, woeful and wretched class 
of humanity is left to work out its end in misery. 
Apart from the fact that Mr. Archer looks forward to 
the time when we shall have electrocutors set in all the 
public places of the world to confer a penn’orth of death 
every time that coin is dropped down the slot, he 
seriously advocates the erection of lethal chambers, 
whither tired men and women may take their 
sad way to say their farewells to the unhappinesses 
of blighted careers faint for the possibilities of 
unconsciousness. It is true we have no detailed de- 
scription of the furniture of these chambers, or of the 
mode in which it is proposed that the boon of death 
shall be granted to this panting multitude ; at present 
we must be content with that vague and comfortable 
phrase ‘ lethal chamber’, where, at any rate, we assume 
death certain and quick, and full of blessedness. 

The suggestion is one over which every good follower 
of Ibsen will heartily rejoice. But does it prove 
Mr. Archer to be in quite the state of mind in which 
a healthy man would desire to be? We take no 
part whatever in Mr. Le Gallienne’s cant upon the 
other side. If a man desires to kill himself, and 
if he sees no reason why he should not, far be it 
from us to preach him a sermon, or to deal him 
out a thumping hand of platitudes in dissuasion of 
his act. His desire has nothing whatever to do 
with us; and for that reason alone we should refuse 
to encourage it by making him comfortable in the 
extinction of his light. Such of us as hope to die 
in our beds are by no means assured of a peace- 
ful and painless end; there is no providential 
lethal chamber set up for us out of the resources 
of the skies; and, for the rest, every man must take 
his chance; a man who selects his chance has the 
better opportunity, and why we should waste thought 
over such sickly sentimentalism as the provision of a 
sort of suicide’s latrine we cannot conceive. Aside from 
the patent fact that we should all be most eager to try 
the experiment once its possibilities were made so 
gloriously easy. And we really do not want to be 
treated to the temptation. 
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THE SEAMAN EARL—III 


N 1597, after ten years of maritime adventure, the Earl 
of Cumberland prepared for a crowning enterprise— 
the grandest in scale of all the private ventures made in 
Gloriana’s reign. Sparing no cost, in 1595 he built at 
Deptford the largest vessel launched by any subject of 
those times. She was of 800 tons: ‘ proportioned,’ says 
Monson, ‘ in all degrees to equal any of Her Majesty’s 
ships of that rank, and in no way inferior to them in 
sailing, or other property or condition of ships.’ The 
Queen herself christened her the Scourge of Malice, and 
she was finally sold by the Earl to the East India Com- 
pany, which sent her as the flagship in Lancaster's famous 
voyage. The Earl might well hope that with so ‘capital’ 
a craft he would be able to attack the great carracks and 
galleons with a fair prospect of success. At any rate, he 
would be spared the necessity of hiring from Her Majesty, 
and thereby having to share his prize-money with the 
most rapacious of partners. Round the Scourge of Malice 
he collected a fleet of no less than eighteen sail—a royal 
armament—and weighed anchor in the March of 1597. 

His scheme was to repeat one of the familiar voyages 
to the coast of Spain and the Isles in search of the out- 
ward bound carracks and galleons ; and, failing capture, 
he purposed to fall upon some island or town ‘ that would 
yield him wealth and riches, being the chief end of his 
undertaking.’ By this time he had ‘attained to perfect 
knowledge of sea affairs’; so that he took the command 
himself, in fact as well as in form. He had need of all 
his skill. The wind he started with was fair but 
violent, and his masts began to complain: ‘not being 
made so sufficiently as I had expected,’ so that presently 
‘my mariners were at their wits’ end, and I protest I 
would have given £5000 for a new one, the greatest part 
of my strength both by sea and laad having been lost if 
the ship had returned in that extremity.’ By sheer sea- 
artistry and determination he took his flagship to the 
Berlings, and there fished her masts; with good manage- 
ment and quick work, getting all through before his fleet 
was sighted by the Portuguese and the alarm went down 
the coast; and being even enabled to make prize of 
some enemy’s goods in a passing Hamburger. But 
despite his generalship, he failed to take a carrack. 
Although he avoided observation at the Berlings, the 
object of his voyage was known to the Spaniards. He 
had equipped his fleet openly at Plymouth, and had made 
no secret of his intentions. Philip's agents were every- 
where, and the Earl’s news was sent to Spain far 
in advance of the Earl himself. It is an extraordinary 
proof of the degree of weakness to which maritime 
Spain had fallen that Philip could think of no better means 
of protection than by ordering the carracks not to sail 
that year. In this way he saved them from capture—but 
at an enormous cost to the commerce of Portugal and Spain. 
Cumberland waited till it was clear that the carracks would 
not sail—hanging about the ‘Cat Ships’ and the ‘ Wiers’ 
(sea-English for the Cachopos and the Oeyras) at the 
mouth of the Tagus, and blocking the great King’s greatest 
port: when he took to the other string of his bow, and 
went about to fall upon some island or town which might 
yield him wealth and riches, 

He had information that in Lanzarote in the Canaries, 
there was a Marquis whose ransom would be worth £100,000, 
so he steered to pay this Marquis a visit. Lanzarote was 
taken, but there was no Marquis, and the booty was confined 
toa little wine. And that ‘little was too much, for it dis- 
tempered so many, that if there had been a strong enemy 
to have attempted, they should have found drunken 
resistance; the meaner sort being most overthrown 
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already; and the commanders, some distempered with 
wine, some with pride of themselves, or scorn of others; 
so as there were very few of them but fell to a most dis- 
orderly outrage one with another. It was, in fact, a mutinous 
disorder of drunkenness’, This outbreak forced the Earl to 
bring his privateers up with a roundturn. He had hither- 
to been easy with them, as he hoped to take a big prize 
quickly and go home at once with every man’s good word, 
That hope was gone, and the whole expedition would fail 
if there were to be more ‘ mutinous disorders of drunken- 
ness. His followers having been duly warned and 
rebuked, he explained his intentions. It had been pro- 
posed to sail to Brazil if the Islands failed to yield good 
booty ; but, though Cumberland had allowed the scheme 
to be freely discussed among his men, he had no intention 
of undertaking a voyage across the equator well on in the 
year and with scurvy beginning to vex his crews. His 
decision was to sail for Porto Rico, and seize upon that 
island ; and ’twas a noteworthy feature of this scheme that 
he did not set about his adventure for common plunder. 
He purposed not to pillage and ransom the island but to 
occupy it permanently. Leaving a garrison he would go 
home for reinforcements ; and his conquest would give us 
a footing in the West Indies, and be the means of breaking 
up the monopoly of Spain. In this policy he was the 
precursor of Cromwell, whose fleet took Jamaica rather 
over half a century later. 

With a somewhat larger force, and a better knowledge 
of the climate, it is conceivable that the Earl might have 
given us a lasting hold on Porto Rico, Touching on his 
way at Dominica and the Virgins, he made the island 
in June, and, landing about a thousand men, began his 
adventure by attacking the forts at San Juan. He 
was beaten off from the first with some loss in men 
and an unpleasing, an unheroic, adventure to himself. 
The fort was approached by a causeway with deep 
water on both sides. As the Earl was cheering on 
his men, his shieldbearer fell against him, and he was 
thrown into the water. He plumped on his back, and, 
being held down by the weight of his armour, could not 
get up again: till his sergeant-major, having made two 
plunges for him, at last succeeded in fishing him out. 
But by this time the Earl had swallowed so much salt water 
that he got ‘very exceeding sick’ on the side of the 
causeway, and so remained during the rest of the 
fighting. Then the adventurers fell on another and more 
manageable stronghold, and took it after a space, more by 
starvation than by force. The town of San Juan de Porto 
Rico was occupied, and was found to be ‘ very much 
bigger than all Portsmouth within the fortifications, and 
in sight much fairer.” The Earl kept good discipline: 
publicly disgracing one very good soldier for ‘over 
violent spoiling a gentlewoman of her jewels’ ; hanging 
another whose violence had gone further; and only 
on the urgent prayer of his officers consenting to spare 
a third, who had been defacing images in the churches: 
bearing himself, in fact, like a great noble engaged in 
conquest, not as a privateer intent on plunder. He finally 
subdued the forts, compelled the garrisons to surrender, 
practically at discretion, and sent them over the mainland 
far to leeward, whence they could not return to molest 
him, nor send news of him to Spain. But occupation 
turned out impossible. Karly inJuly the climate had already 
begun to achieve its unfailing effect. ‘Two hundred died 
within a few weeks after the landing, and it was clear ere 
long that, unless the Earl made haste to go, he would be 
so weakened that he could not beat off a serious attack. So, 
after negotiations for a ransom which came to nothing, and 
after collecting all the ‘spices, ginger, and sugar’ which he 
could find, he sailed for home, himself going first with 
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most of the ships, Sir John Berkeley following with the 


others. He hoped that some stroke of work might still 
be done in the Islands; but the enemy kept close in port. 
The return was stormy both among the Isles and in the 
Channel, and the Earl did his best feat of seamanship in 
saving his fleet from going on the rocks of Ushant. 

This was his last adventure. He went no more to sea, 
but resumed his life as a great Court noble. When King 
James came south the Sailor-Earl ‘attended him with 
such an equipage of followers for number and habit, that 
he seemed rather a King than Earl of Cumberland.’ He 
died in 1605: having lived for forty-eight years in a 
highly magnificent manner. 


FROM THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A BOY 


I COUNT myself experienced in the ways of women, 

but I am yet at a loss to account for the changes that 
chanced at Bramleigh. It is, by the way, a pleasant 
house, where you are sure to find, in the midst of the 
stupid, idealess people who are everywhere, one or two 
poor spirits who have lived and can respond. It was there 
that,a week ago, | met Gwendolen yet again—did, in fact, 
take her in to dinner on the evening of my arrival. I took 
the liberty of an old friend to speak but little during the 
essential part of dinner, having little I cared to say to her 
while a need that, however dignified by art, is yet animal 
was in process of satisfaction. Then she rallied me, pre- 
tending to think my silence a question of preference for 
material things (an ancient joke against me, at which I 
can afford to smile), and we fell into the old manner. 
Neither alluded to the past: we began, as it were, a new 
game ; but I saw she had not—as how could she have ?— 
forgotten. A talk in the conservatory cemented, as I 
thought, this basis of intimacy. But the next morning 
brought a change. She had promised to walk with me to 
the Ruin, and I had pondered much on my procedure. 
But when she joined me in the hall, it was to say—as 
though it were a matter of course—‘ Charlie is coming ; 
it’s his first visit, and he has never seen it.’ Now I can 
bear with their husbands, poor dears, as a rule; but this 
I said 
rather bitterly: ‘I designed a comedy for two, and you 
have made it a farce for three. She frowned and said : 
‘Would you like a tragedy for one?’ meaning, I suppose, 
that she was afraid. An uncivilised touch in her; but, it 
may be, some poor woman who had known me... . or 
her stupid husband had shown jealousy. The walk was 
futile, of course, and I confess my irritation prevented 
me from condescending to his level, and even his piteous 
attempts at sarcasm could not move me to relent. From 
that time Gwendolen’s manner became cold, distant, 
somewhat stupid, not elect. I supposed she was adopting 
an immemorial device, and smiled at the incapacity for 
change of tactics in her sex. 

So I turned myself to a charming little thing who was 
one of the party. She was very pretty, and had little 
graceful movements and little eager glances in her innocent 
blue eyes. An appealing child! And she could be taught, 
and took me for teacher, and I found the office agreeable 
foraweek, There was a curious pleasure in watching her 
wondering gaze, as I smiled away her gods and illusions 
and showed her a glimpse of what life might be. 

And then came that atrocious cricket-match. Bram- 
leigh was to be matched with some near place, and the 
men were continually making lists. I like to encourage 
these things: to chat with a group while the game is in 
progress, and cheer the tedious affair with good-natured 
ridicule of the players, and joke with them afterwards 
about their feats and failures. This is, I think, all that 


creature is insufferable, a rude person, a clown. 
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can be fairly expected of me, and so when I was asked to 
play of course I laughingly declined. On the morning of 
the game I was watching a merry little group round 
Gwendolen, when presently she came to me and begged 
me in her sweetest manner to play as a favour to herself. 
The very fact that she had been unamiable compelled me 
to acquiesce, for I had to avoid any appearance of sulking 
(as of course she knew), and thus do women gain their 
ends. ‘ Dear lady,’ I said, ‘ I can refuse you nothing.’ But I 
was glad when I saw what pleasure my complaisance gave 
these simple folk. Doubtless, in some vague, dull way 
they felt the difference between us, and were proud that 
I should share their sport. I heard them say: ‘ Tubby is 
going to play,’ and laugh in gleeful gratitude. ... . The 
absurd mania for outdoor sports that afflicts this country, 
and the ridiculous importance attached to proficiency in 
them, make me a little sad. They were, no doubt, sorry 
that the accidents of the game repaid my kindness with 
continuous exertion and actual physical pain, and it was a 
charming thought that prompted them to laugh at me 
and say I had lost the match, by way of giving me the 
role of culprit—which is less annoying than his who for 
gives. I laughed with them, but I was weary and sought 
my child early that evening for refreshment in her (I 
confess) pleasant admiration. 

It was an odd experience. My little blue-eyed disciple 
would no more of my teaching ; she turned our converse 
to that inane cricket-match, and made Beotian jokes at 
my expense. She was utterly changed, no longer the 
admirer of a master, but the critic of an equal—nay, of 
an inferior!—that ignorant child of twenty. And yet 
nothing but a silly game had intervened. And Gwendolen 
came to me the next day, before I left, to make an odd 
little speech. ‘Harry,’ she said, ‘I am penitent. I 
thought you had changed, and your conceit’—ah! that 
old tribute to wisdom !—‘ seemed to have become genuine 
and not an affectation any more. One or two things you 
said to me seemed to imply. . . . nevermind! And then 
you were so absurd and irritating with Charlie. I wanted 
him to like you, and I was very cross indeed. But I admired 
the good-natured way in which you made a fool of yourself 
yesterday, and you stood our chaff very well. Only, my 
dear boy, please don’t . . . . you understand ?’ 

Yes, I think I did. Divested of its odd artifices to 
conceal defeat, the little speech was plain, and my 
meeting with Gwendolen in the autumn will be interest- 
ing. She meant I was not to return her coldness, and I 
can afford a little magnanimity. But I am yet puzzled 
over the meaning of my blue-eyed child. 


THE CORNISH DAIRY 


HEY say that the art of making clotted cream, as 
practised nowadays in Cornwall, was an introduction 

of the Pheenicians, who used to visit Mount’s Bay in order 
to buy tin from the ‘old men.’ Certain it is that the 
processes now in use have come down, practically without 
undergoing modification, from a very remote period. 
The introduction of new methods is always a slow 
process; but it is probable that only in Cornwall have 
farmers, being induced to give the new way a trial, 
presently sold their apparatus, and gone back to the 
old. There is no denying that this clotted cream (espe- 
cially if it have caught in the scalding some slight flavour 
of peat or fragrant furze) is food for the gods. It is 
small wonder that the Cornishman waxes indignant if 
ever you refer to it by chance as ‘ Devonshire’; for 
the stuff is a part of all his pleasantest memories of 
the home-country. The name alone suffices to bring 
to his mind a hundred days spent delightfully in pleasant 
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company by the sea; regularly, as Christmas comes 
round, he relies upon cream to disguise and overcome 
the excessive richness of the inevitable pudding; and 
he will tell you that if you have not tasted ‘ thunder- 
and-lightning’—which is to say, cream and treacle on 
home-made bread—you know not how delicious food may 
be. And usually he goes on to praise the Cornish butter 
with the same enthusiasm. But your London tradesman 
will tell you, if you ask, that this is the very outcast of 
the market, the co-mate and brother in exile of ‘inferior 
Dosset.’ And, however one may lament the fact, it is 
not possible to deny it. 

To make the cream great pans of new milk are stood 
upon the slab of a stove and scalded; then they are 
removed and cooled as quickly as possible, and when 
they have stood for forty-eight hours in the dairy the crust 
of cream is removed. Sometimes it is but little thicker 
than ordinary ‘raw’ cream; and it is then you perceive 
the justness of the term ‘clotted.’ Sometimes, again, it 
is a thick and granular substance of the consistency of well- 
made butter in cool weather. For instance, in the dairy 
where they deal with the milk from a certain well-known 
herd of prize-cattle they have been able before now to lay 
upon this crust of cream as it stood on the pan a large 
kitchen-plate with a pound weigh in it; and still the 
surface was unbroken. The retail price is usually the 
same as that of butter; so that the natural conclusion 
would be that it contained little else than butter-fat. 
But the truth is, its composition varies hugely, even in the 
case of samples got on different days from the same dairy. 
If the milk were always scalded at a temperature some- 
where between 150°-160° a certain uniformity might 
possibly be secured. But you might visit twenty big 
dairies in Cornwall and never come across a thermometer ; 
the temperature is regulated entirely by guess-work : which 
is the same as saying (very truly) that it is not regulated 
atall. Indeed, if it is intended to sell the cream as 
cream it pays to let the temperature rise above the higher 
level: forso you get a large quantity of curd intermingled 
with the butter-fat. Last summer, for example, the 
market price of butter on a certain day was thirteenpence 
a pound ; four pounds of cream were bought at the same 
price, and treated very carefully in a barrel-churn. The 
stuff looked admirable, yet it yielded only two and a half 
pounds of butter. Now, if the process used had been 
that obtaining in the locality, the butter would certainly 
have gained in weight through the presence of curd ; 
but, on the other hand, some of the cream would have 
been wasted, and the total produce would still have been 
no more than forty ounces. So that it should have paid 
the farmer (supposing he was able to get no more than 
thirteenpence for butter) to sell the cream at less than 
ninepence the pound, 

The method of making butter is certainly primitive. 
The cream is never ‘thinned’ by the addition of water ; it 
is never allowed (by careful dairymen) to develop a faint 
odour of sourness ; and, in the vast majority of cases, no 
attempt is made to regulate its temperature. Some of the 
farmers are well aware that souring would increase the 
yield of butter; but they would scorn to take advantage 
of such a fact of nature, deeming its existence a trap of 
the Old Enemy for the souls of the avaricious. Also, they 
can by no means be induced to believe that the taint of 
sourness may be removed, when the butter has been made, 
by dint of washing in many waters. ‘The cream, then, is 
turned out into wooden tubs, and there worked round and 
round with the bare hand until presently it becomes a 
stodgy pale-yellow lump. If you are a great stickler for 
cleanliness, you may use an ordinary glass bottle instead 
of the hand: which substitution removes the sentimental 
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but not the practical objections to the process. In no 
stage do you get anything remotely resembling the pretty 
granules in which butter is obtained when you make it from 
thin cream by the churn. The first product is a thick 
mass: so that, obviously, the smaller fat-globules have 
not the opportunity to get broken up; while the curd 
(which in the case of such a cream as that described 
above is very plentiful indeed) is largely incorporated, 
It is to be admitted that the honest farmer does his best 
to wash the stuff. But no man may achieve the impossible, 
and it is rarely that you come upon a sample of butter in 
which you may not easily discern small white clots of curd, 
The result is that the butter has to be heavily loaded with 
salt to keep it from undergoing immediate decomposi- 
tion, Cornishmen have thus acquired a taste for salt, 
and butter for the local markets, even when it has been 
properly made, is always differently treated in this respect 
from that which is destined to be sent out of the country, 
No mere immersion in brine is enough for local tastes, 

It will be seen, then, that the process in use makes ita 
matter of great difficulty even for the skilful and honest 
farmer to produce a moderately good butter. Without 
great care the product must inevitably be bad; and, 
though it would appear that quite another opinion obtains 
at Somerset House, it is evident that in such cases care- 
lessness ought to be looked upon as no less criminal 
than deliberate fraud. To fraud itself there are many 
temptations inherent in the process: in these times of 
agricultural depression it is not bad business to get the 
price of honest butter for a mixture of curd and salt and 
water. And the final result is that, whether for the one 
reason or the other, or a combination of both, an amazing 
quantity of bad butter is made and sold in Cornwall. 
The stuff is thought rather well of /é-bas, and the farmer 
will not admit that the fancies and preferences of people 
‘up the country’ are worthy of his consideration. 
Your rustic has ever a vast contempt for city-folk. Further, 
he cannot be persuaded to have much to do with the 
butter-factories, which would take all his milk, pay him 
for the cream, and render him back his proportion of the 
residue to be used for feeding purposes. The man who 
would get butter for the London market must play the 
part of ‘regrater’: riding about in a cart from farm to 
farm and picking up whatever he can get. Thus, if he 
visit fifty farms, he comes home with fifty different sorts 
of the commodity known commercially as butter; and 
when he sends the stuff to London he finds that the 
want of uniformity is fatal to his chance of a decent 
price. Nay, since practically the whole of it is made by 
rule of thumb, he cannot depend on getting the same 
product from any given dairy from week to week. 
And thus—though Cornish cream gives us to realise 
something of what the ambrosia of the gods must have 
been like—Cornish butter is despised and rejected alike 
of buttermen and prudent house-wives. So that once 
again one finds it hard to sympathise with the bitter cry 
of the Distressed Agriculturist. For the man who will not 
turn up his trousers must expect to get crol/é when his 
business takes him into bad roads, 


REFLECTIONS ON A WHEELBARROW 


T was the hottest hour of the hottest afternoon on 
record: so young people vowed defiantly. Whether 

on such a day to melt listless indoors or strenuously to 
pant and mop outside, were a fit subject for debate in 
the abstract. We, however, glorying in our share of the 
great common hard by, followed instinct and went forth. 
But our neighbours evidently preferred the other 
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course. Vanloads of beanfeasters passed—to discharge 
at the Public on the farther edge; but the shady lane 
on this side, even the pine wood, were our own, till; 


rounding a corner, we became aware of fellow creatures. 
A youngish gentleman, in a white tie and a long black 
coat, wheeled an ornamental barrow, with two pucker- 
faced children therein ; beside him a youngish lady tear- 
fully remonstrated ; behind went two ladies unqualified in 
youth. The meeting was sudden. Forthwith the gentle- 
man grew redder, if that might be ; his wife ceased from her 
plaints and affected an easy half-smile ; the young ladies, 
visitors or friends, entreated ‘ Helen’ to let the children 
run—‘ Mr. Wiiliams must have had enough of it.’ They 
were ingenuous people in their way, nor used to grapple 
with emergencies. Sothey felt embarrassed and ashamed, 
and they betrayed the feeling. One was tempted into 
meditation. 

The act of wheeling children in a barrow could not of 
itself disturb the most fretful respectability. It is thought 
rather ‘nice’ among the Philistines for a young father 
thus to disport him with his offspring. Had the vehicle 
held ferns or primrose roots, the good souls in attendance 
would not have blushed—unless to meet the cold, hard 
eye of a keeper. It was the confession of narrow 
means which embarrassed them—that sting of poverty 
which makes a man ridiculous. But it is like enough 
that this curate had more than enough for his needs as a 
bachelor. Marriage brought the want of pence which 
implanted that sting. His one nursemaid was not on 
hand that afternoon. If it be argued that marriage and 
fatherhood made the poor fellow ridiculous in his own 
eyes and those of his companions, then, how to avoid the 
conclusion ? 

The very great majority of British men and women in 
that class of life would have been moved, as these were 
moved, in like circumstances, whether it confessed or 
no. But we still regard the injunction to increase and 
multiply as eternally effective. It was pronounced an 
uncertain number of centuries ago, under conditions as 
different as well could be to those that now obtain. A 
command once wise and benevolent all round may fall 
out of date. In fact the law, brief as it is, contains an 
exposition of motives. Men are not to multiply without a 
distinct purpose. The object in view is to replenish the 
earth. Assuredly that has been achieved by the exertions 
of our forefathers. The earth has not the smallest need 
of more replenishment—the British portion of it, at least. 
But a certain shame attaches to celibacy. Amiable 
romancers and novelists have striven to justify the Old 
Maid: with the success that belongs to esteem, but 
little of another sort. The Old Bachelor has few friends. 
A ladies’ journal asked the Sex some time ago, ‘ Should 
bachelors be taxed?’ The replies gave warning of a 
growing heresy. A few years ago they would have been 
unanimously affirmative. Now distinctions are drawn. All 
the same, scarce one disputes that wilful and impenitent 
bachelors should somehow or other be punished with 
becoming severity. 

The injunction is supported by an instinct surviving 
from earlier phases of Society. Self-interest demands 
that every member of a savage community increase 
the fighting strength of the tribe. This it is which is 
working in France, in classes unused to take account of 
ancient ordinances. The Academy of Medicine discussed 
of late the causes of depopulation, but there followed 
such a row that it let the subject drop. One party 
protested that, whatever the causes, common sense 
approves the effect; another joined issue on this side 
question, and the debate became confused. It is certainly 
open to argument ifa condition of life approved by 
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common sense and justified by humanity can under any 
circumstances be esteemed shameful. 

When the world was young mankind needed no per- 
suasion. At this day there are many peoples in which 
an old bachelor or an old maid is unknown. In a later 
stage of Rome it was not unreasonable to hold celibacy 
a disgrace when a house-father lived as comfortably as 
heart could wish upon two acres of land, and every citizen 
who had fulfilled his duty towards the State might claim 
so much on retiring. Those easy days are so long past 
that we can scarce believe in them. If it be not yet true 
that marriage should be deemed a luxury, at least no man 
should indulge therein unless he be reasonably sure that 
he can support the consequences without a conscious loss 
of dignity. The rich can do so, of course; so can the 
poor who have no tastes nor pursuits in particular, and 
see nothing unworthy the virile beard in doing nurse- 
maid’s duty. But between rich and poor is a great 
multitude of bachelors. Among these, doubtless, are 
individuals who feel no sense of degradation in ‘ mind- 
ing baby’ and wheeling the perambulator. The joy 
and pride of fatherhood enable them to trot up and 
down at midnight with a snub-nosed, vociferous little 
creature in their arms—not wretched beyond endurance. 
Now, this kindly quality is not granted to all; and (the 
truth is) he who cannot afford a nurse must still do nurse’s 
work, or watch his wife toiling beyond her strength: at an 
irritating sacrifice of self-respect. Our poor curate felt that 
one was mocking him—most unjustly, but most reasonably. 
He felt also, no doubt, that his young visitors were ashamed 
—perhaps, too, his ungrateful wife. And he was ashamed 
himself. Of course, he should have been more honest 
and more manly, and those others should have blushed for 
their shame. But ‘should have been ’ is not argument. 
We take mortals as they are. 

But wheeling a public barrowful of children with 
the thermometer at 90° in the shade is but an out- 
ward sign of graver consequences. The man who finds it 
necessary to do that work must have given up much, 
He has sacrificed interests and pursuits which, as many 
hold, alone make life worth living ; for they all cost 
money, or money’s worth. If he was never conscious of 
them, why, then perhaps he does well to be a breeder 
of fools. Every one has acquaintances enough who 
assure him that they made this sacrifice and have never 
regretted it. Perhaps the statement is honest, even though, 
so far as we can see, their sons are boors, or ‘ mashers’, or 
worse, and their daughters giggling gadabouts. But the 
question which each bachelor should ask himself is, 
Whether under such conditions he, individually, would or 
would not regret—let others take it as they may? Rash 
parents have to surrender every purpose in life but that 
of finding money for their offspring. Is that existence 
worthy aman? A dog, too, spends his days in seeking 
food, not without the solace of affection from his house- 
hold. But, says amiable Commonplace, a father is 
rewarded for all by seeing his young ones grow up in 
honour and virtue, duly to set grandchildren at his knee. 
Look round among your friends. Do they mostly 
find that reward? No reasonable man hopes to be an 
exception. 

Really, the heat of late has been curiously un-British 
and depressing ! 


‘INDIA BETWEEN TWO FIRES’ 


N R. CURZON’S article in the Nineteenth Century, Sir 

John Adye’s reply in Zhe Zimes, and Mr, Curzon’s 
rejoinder, deal with the political and military questions 
connected with this subject. The only exception is Mr. 
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Curzon’s ecmparison between the Russian line of rail to her 
frontier and our much longer line of sea to Indian shores, 
But it is a question if the higher policy of our defence of 
India be not an affair of sea routes and communications 
before all and above all. If, that is, supposing we allow 
that Russia in furtherance of her projects upon Constan- 
tinople is continuously and designedly pressing on our 
Indian frontier ; and supposing we believe that, partly on 
her own account and partly as hoping to strengthen 
Russia, France is making these latest and sudden advances 
in Siam: is it not our naval resources that chiefly require 
attention? At first sight, no doubt the active defence of 
our Indian frontier against the encroachments of Russia 
on the North-West, and France on the North-East appears 
not only the chief but the only field of action to be con- 
sidered. No doubt that is so, as long as we think of the 
military situation alone. But our naval position is not, for 
the defence of India, a mere question of transport over 
the sea. Free and rapid communication between the ports 
of the United Kingdom and the ports of India is indeed 
a sine quad non of our hold upon India, in face of the events 
which Mr. Curzon foreshadows. But we may go further, 
and say that our naval power, if rightly used and in 
effective quantity, can render the designs of Russia and 
France even worse than abortive. 

It is only of comparatively late years that we have been 
able to see that the laws of water warfare are identical in 
their principles with those of land warfare, and thus the 
only difference between naval and military strategy is the 
vastness of the naval theatre of war. Thirty years ago 
naval and military men called together to consider the 
defences of these islands thought lightly of a supposed 
case in which a French fleet would be found attacking 
Portsmouth, while a superior British fleet was known to 
be cruising in the Chops of the Channel. It did not seem 
at all inconceivable that there should be a British fleet 
gravely protecting the outflow and inflow of our commerce 
at a point outside the English Channel, while, owing 
to its absence, a French fleet was able to lie in the 
Channel itself, and to swallow at its leisure the com- 
merce which was not protected at all in its exit, and was 
only protected at its entrance, for outside lay the chief 
danger. Great questions of defensive policy were, thirty 
years ago, thought to be sustained by such hypotheses as 
these. But we have fairly well mastered the simple 
truth, now that the medium over which war forces 
travel does not affect the fundamental principles on 
which they must act. If an army cannot act 
with another army in its rear; neither can a fleet 
act with another fleet in its rear. If communications 
are necessary to an army where it has to maintain its 
position or to advance, so also are they necessary to a 
fleet. Ifa general lying across or threatening the com- 
munications of his enemy has him at an enormous disad- 
vautage, so has an admiral lying across or threatening the 
communications of his enemy’s naval force. But while 
the spaces that a military commander deals with in these 
matters are usually measured by no more than scores, or it 
may be hundreds, of miles, the naval commander generally 
measures his operations in thousands of miles, And again, 
when, as must generally be the case, land is in question as 
well as sea, the naval power makes itself felt over half a 
globe in strategic effect, But purely naval force is not 
much of itself in questions of strategy where the land is 
concerned, It is in a sort of way the handmaid of military 
force. It puts things straight for it; it hands it what it 
requires ; it shelters and supports it; but it scarcely acts 
itself. It asserts its absolute power over its own territory, 
the water; but when it has taken the land force to the 
land, its work is done, 
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If we think of ‘ India between two fires’ with something 
of the foregoing in our minds, we shall remark that, though 
we do not actually threaten the communications of Russia 
on the Afghan frontier, we lie on her rear and on her 
flank ; and that it is we, and not Russia, who will force 
the running if it comes to a struggle, and we have not 
neglected our duty in the meantime. We can, if we 
choose, take up the possible defence of the Indian 
frontier, while we make an active attack on Russia in the 
Black Sea and the Baltic. Since the time of the Crimean 
War steam has taken full possession of all the navies; and 
steam, it is now generally admitted, adds to the strength 
of the strong naval power, and adds to the weakness of 
the weak one. How much we were hampered in an active 
policy of attack by the prominence of sailing-ships in the 
earlier part of the Crimean War is seen in a glance 
at history. What terrible things can now be done by 
a small embarked army in local attacks, provided the sea 
be free to the attacking-party, the experience of the 
American Civil War has but partly proved. It seems scarce 
possible to measure the power of such an army, conveyed 
by and operating with the swift war-ships of the present 
day. No railways and no telegraph could keep up 
with the operations of such a force. Terrible strokes 
on any part of the coast could be struck in a day ; and 
the only military defence would be the placing of efficient 
land forces at every attackable point along the coast to 
anticipate the ubiquitous soldier-sailor flotilla. 

The position of France in Indo-China is only secure as 
long as she is at peace with us. We lie all along her 
communications, and we hold all the points past which 
her supplies and reinforcements to her possessions must 
travel. Setting aside any direct operations against the 
French possessions in Cochin China, Tonquin, and Siam, 
those dependencies, cut off from all outside help by the 
British Navy in the Mediterranean, at Aden, at Singapore, 
and at the Cape of Good Hope, must inevitably collapse 
in a war between France and Britain. There can be no 
stability in them to maintain themselves, and it is out of 
the question that they should act offensively on the Indian 
frontier in war-time. But without doubt we should act, 
Army and Navy together, directly at many points on the 
French Indo-Chinese Coast. Blockade of the principal 
ports would be a preliminary measure ; then we should so 
calculate on a population neutral at least, if not hostile to 
the French, that occupation of the strategic positions 
easily accessible from the sea would follow as a matter 
of course. Indo-China must, in war, become the tradi- 
tional Dead Sea apple to those who have grasped it, and 
propose to hold it without safe communications. 

From the highest standpoint of British policy, as apart 
from that still higher cosmopolitan policy which is yet a 
dream, French extension in Indo-China is hardly a thing 
to be discouraged. It can scarce strengthen or enrich 
France. With a stagnant population at home, all such 
movemenis must be artificial; and those who have 
observed French methods on the spot may not doubt 
that in these matters there is a wrong way of going 
to work. But the French position in that part of the 
world ensures order there, and takes the responsibility 
of keeping it out of our ken. If ever France should 
rashly propose to convert her peaceable attitude into a 
threat, we shall hold French Indo-China in the hollow of 
our hand. 

Such a review of the situation pre-supposes this one 
thing : namely, that nothing shall ever turn us from keep- 
ing our grasp upon all sea routes absolutely secure. We 
hold our Empire on condition that we hold the sea. Even 
the frontiers of Canada and India rest ultimately on our 
sea dominion, and no locally applied specifics can postpone 
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the death throes of the patient when fever sets in, if the 
general health have not been attended to in the everyday 
life. We must continually review our naval position, and 
the country itself must see that statesmen, who are now 
seldom free from the domination of small party cares, 
are kept above such pettinesses in all that relates 
to the Navy and the Army as the joint pillars on which 
the Imperial fabric rests. There is a distinct indication 
that the cold fit is coming on us again, but we must 
not submit to its encroachments. Alarmist bursts entail 
such things, and we must keep clear of these also. Buta 
quiet examination of all the questions involved in the 
defence of India, will easily show us whether we are or are 
not prepared to turn the tables on Russia and France, 
should their Governments or peoples suffer themselves to 
hope for that which only our negligence or apathy need 


permit, P. H. Coton. 


AT VENICE 


Fire, water, and a soldier will take their own way. 
Venetian Prowe rb, 


WANTED a second oar. I chose him because his old 

pink cotton shirt made such a good clean spot of 
colour—just the colour of a red oleander blossom— 
against the hot afternoon sky. And this is the story he 
told my man Vittorio, when the gondola was tied up to 
a tarry stack of piles. While I painted, and the water 
lap-lapped against our bottom, with the gulls crying, and 
the low sun shining across the purple weed. ... 

‘For tobacco, it is good tobacco,’ said the voice. ‘ lam old 
—though I have done my share of the rowing, both to-day 
and on the other days that have been before this. But I 
am an old man, and Death is the bread of the old. Listen 
now, and I willspeak to thee. It is years since. I bound 
a sash about my belly and a chain about my will, and 
I served the Masters—even as thou servest them now, my 
son. For, when I was younger still than thou art, I knew 
already that the bread of service is bread with seven crusts, 
and that it is better to be the head of an eel than the 
tail of the biggest sturgeon. Therefore I stood free. It 
is long, truly, since I have smoked of the Masters’ 
tobacco, 

‘ But listen now, and I| will tell thee a story of days when 
thou wast still a little small one at thy mother’s apron; yet 
even then J was a man. Those were the days when the 
city and the lagoon, yes, and the mainland country—up 
there, where the mountains run, and farther back still, 
what do J know ? farther than a man can travel—was all 
Austrian ground; and men walked the streets of Venice 
with the cold fear of the White Prisons and the hot fear 
of the White Army lying heavy upon their mouths, so that 
no man spoke of it at all: no, not even to his brother. 
And when there was talk—that man vanished ! 
when a fish dives down among the big weed, and you see 
him, and you do not see him, and no man can tell the way 
he went. 


It was as 


Now we are all Italians, they tell me; I and 
you, and that Furlano of a Maso—big Maso from Friul, 
Where you plant beans and they come up thieves. We 
are all alike now, I and Maso and you, and the first three- 
foot-high assassin of a Sard—where the men only go out 
walking with a horse between their legs. hai is because 
we have a Government now—a Government and an Army, 
and a Law, and all Italy is free, and the black dogs of 
priests can frighten no one any more except the women ; 
and the wine is watered ; and a man’s polenta costs like 
roast chicken; and there is a tax on the bread in our 
mouths, and a tax on the fish in our nets, and a tax on the 
salt in the earth—yes, and on the sails of a boat, and on 
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Yet all the land is 
free ; and all the biggest palaces are full of little white-faced 
clerks writing, writing, writing—filling out the little 
stamped Government papers. We are free. Sard. How 
should J know? But what J say is that those with the full 
pockets get the last word. Those were our masters, and 
these are our masters. And the 
master is the man who has the last word. 

‘I was young then, and now I amold. Iamold. And 
the mice jump over the dead cat. But in those days a 
man drank red wine where now he laps water. And the 
wine was old and the women young. One night—it was 
in August, a hot, dark night, and the wind garbin ! Monte 
Venda had been baking bread all day, as the saying goes: 
I never saw the clouds hang over the top of it closer or 
thicker than they had hung all day, and I was a-walking 
about by myself, thinking of that and of the race I was to 
row on the very next Sunday, and of the difference ‘twould 
make to me if the weather broke in time—when I began 
to notice the tramp, tramp of men walking together, and 
it was coming up the just calle behind my shoulders. It 
was late, too, for I had been to say good-night to little 
Marina first, and I had been to the wine-shop since then, 
and the Austrian patrol had a way of asking questions ! 
Out in the open I was, out at the far end of the Zattere, 
with the empty water in front, and the deserted bridges 
and the tall shut houses to one side, never showing a light 
or an open door or as much as a chink of shadow for a man 
to slip into and lie quiet. I walked on. They walked 
after. The sky got farther off, and the water lay flat, and 
the space about me got emptier and emptier, as if to make 
them see me walking about there like a fool. And I took 
one look at them over my shoulder without turning my 
head, but no man’s legs move quite in the same way once 
he begins to feel frightened, and—‘“ Halt!” said a voice 
like cold steel—like cold, naked steel when it touches 
your flesh. It was not the regular patrol—I saw that in a 
minute ; and, for all it was so hot, the officer in command 
had his cloak all muflled up about his face. ‘“ Here; this 
man will do,” he said without raising his voice, and the 
men waiting behind closed up about me. There were 
four of them, with their muskets at their backs, and belts 
with great buckles that click-clicked as they stepped 
forward, They click-clicked, and—Mother of God! 
but the fear for my good skin was oozing into me like 
water into a rotten boat. “Are you fisherman—gondolier?” 
asks the little officer in his inexorable German voice. 

‘He threw back the collar of his cloak—perhaps it was 
to look at me—at me, standing there with my mouth open 
like the fish the blessed St. Anthony preached to—and | 
saw he was nothing more than a boy himself, his cheek 
and lips were smooth as the palm of my hand. Donner- 
welter! Are you deaf? Are you drunk? You fool of 
an Italian, will you speak, or shall I make you? Are you 
gondolier? Can you row?” he asks again, and stamps his 
foot on the stones. The jingle of his long murdering 
Austrian sword made my teeth come together with a 
jerk. “Can I row? Can I eat my dinner, your Excellency ?” 
I asked him; and somehow I found that my cap had 
jumped from my head and I was holding it in both hands, 
“Tam Madalena, Signor Capitano, Madalena e/ Dose,” said 
I, holding up my chin; for my name was down for the 
first race on the very next Sunday ; it was printed on all 
the placards just after the names of the judges ; and I did 
not suppose there was a cat left in Venice who would not 
turn round on her tail to stare at me as I strutted by. 
Ah, I was young! I was young. 

‘But I was thinking of Venetian cats and talking to 
Austrian pigs. “Youcanrow? Gui/ Blind him,” says 
the little officer, just lifting one hand ; and before I had 


the wind that blows into the sail. 
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time to wink twice those devils of soldiers had clapped a 
meal-bag over my head, and were tying me up tight about 
the throat, with their hands fumbling at my windpipe, as 
if they were all nephews of the hangman—which they 
are. “ And now—wmarsch /” says my friend. “ And silence, 
men.” 

‘With that he turns on his heel and we three after him, 
me in the middle, and a devil in a white coat gripping me 
hard by either arm, Where we went, or how we got there, 
the Saints in Glory know. My head was in a meal-bag ; 
my feet were stumbling on stones I have walked over 
since the day I was breeched—and my heart hung still 
and slack inside me as water hangs on the slack of the 
tide. But I kept up with them—and when I did not, 
there was a Croat gun-butt at my back to restrain my 
thoughts from wandering. And after a certain: time—a 
time that was made of years—behold ! steps, and a Jand- 
ing with the seaweed slippery upon it, and a boat that 
moved beneath my feet! ‘“ Steady now,” says the little 
officer, speaking low. 

‘Then one dragged the accursed meal-bag from off my 
head, and none too gently, and I was aware of a lantern 
flickering at the top of a flight of stairs leading up from 
the Rio into a palace courtyard. I judged it wise not to 
turn my head or try to look about me, and God be my 
witness ! that was all I saw: black water and the light of 
a lantern shining upon the wet weed of the stair. A 
soldier was holding up the lantern, and two more were 
leading a third man with his face covered, and his hands 
bound behind him, down the slippery steps. I did not 
know him, and I did not strive to know him, and his face 
was covered ; only the light shone upon his moving feet 
and legs. ‘ One,’ says the little officer, looking at a certain 
paper which he held in his hand. I could hear more men 
moving about inside the courtyard, and something cried 
out like a whipped dog; but what with the heat of the 
night, and the meal in my eyes, and the sweat that dropped 
from my hair, and the cold fear crawling over and up and 
down my skin, I knew no more where I was nor what to 
expect than thou—O thou listener ! 

‘« Two. Right,’ says the little officer boy in the same 
strangled sort of way; and they hustled another tied-up 
figure into the bottom of the boat. This one struggled 
for a little season as they laid him down, and made that 
whimpering noise with his mouth, like dog’s whining, so 
that one of the soldiers admonished him to be silent, with 
his foot. Then the other men tumbled in after him—seven 
in all they were, for I counted ; the man with the lantern 
coming last. ‘ Lights out,’ says the officer. ‘‘ Row,” he 
said tome. “ Row, thou, to San Giorgio—to the far side. 
The landing behind the church,” he said. 

‘And the tide was with us; it was perhaps half an hour 
after the ebb, and setting strong for the sea. And, praise 
be to my blessed Patron, it was a still night ; death still ; 
for the old barca we were in was loaded down to her 
gunwale with all those many men and guns, and I had to 
find my way in and out of the little canals and round the 
many corners in a darkness when you couldn’t see the 
blade of your oar as it kissed water. Once a police boat 
challenged us, and I and my oar all but went over the side 
altogether. ‘‘ Do that again my fine fellow, and thou wilt 
not live to boast of doing it twice,” said that beardless 
little devil's voice, prompt as a sword cut, speaking up out 
of the darkness where I could not see him. ‘Then he rose 
to his feet, and answered back to the challenge in their 
own pig-language, while the chill sweat ran down my 
back in lumps. 

‘And after a certain space of time we were out in the 
open. It was very nearly opposite the Church of the 
Salute that we came out; at the corner whereon the 
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Hotel Baner stands now. And that is all I ever knew, 
or wanted to know, of where that boat had come from, 
Eyes and ears and memory had gone from me. For 
behold ! it is better to fall from the window, my son, than 
from the roof. Therefore I knew nothing. 

‘When we got to San Giorgio landing, twice the boat's 
nose swung round on the suck of the current, with the 
water running like a mill-race, and nothing to see but the 
sheet-lightning playing over the Euganwan Iills. “ Lights,” 
commanded the officer at last. I looked over at him. He 
was biting the finger of his glove and his face was green 
in the light of the lantern. “ J’orwiirts,” he said, and his 
voice broke like a fiddle-string, and he clapped his hand 
on his sword, 

‘They lifted the two prisoners out of the bottom of 
the boat. One was tall and black-haired, and the other 
was short and seemed an older man. It was the short one 
who continued to make noises. “ It is an order prisoners 
shall be silent,’ says the officer. ‘‘ Ver verdammte Jew 
eur!” he says again, out loud. But I was watching him, 
and I saw him turn away and swallow in his throat. Then 
a big soldier with grey hair—and he it was who kicked the 
prisoners in the boat—did something to the short man’s 
mouth, but in that dim light his hand slipped, and the 
other twisted his head from side to side, and he cried out 
like a hen. “I am a poor man—a beggar—and I am 
innocent. But I will give money--money—money.” He 
was a fat old man and short of breath, and he mewed with 
his voice like one ‘of those gulls, out there, crying. “ Herr 
Officer—noblest Herr Officer, what should / know of their 
Italian plottings? I am no Venetian—not I. If I knew 
I would tell ; but I am innocent, innocent, innocent. | 
will give my money—all my money—to you Herr General 
—to his Most Gracious Majesty the Kaiser. To you, gentle- 
men soldiers !” Tied up as he was, with his hands 
strapped behind his back, he ran this way and that in the 
dead darkness, and the ‘soldiers after him, It was, of a 





truth, exactly like a hen with her neck half-wrung. 

‘When they had caught him, “ O, gentlemen, gentle- 
men soldiers, bury me with my own people!” he cries 
out. “I give gold—all my gold—but cause my body to 
be borne over to the burying-place of my fathers by the 
Lido; but let it be carried separate—separate ! One body 
to be borne over at one time, in one boat, and each to be 
a separate bearing. As the Law is written,” he moaned, 
tossing up his blinded face. Then he tried to bite the 
fingers of the big sergeant who was tightening up the 
handkerchief across his mouth; and through all this the 
other prisoner, the tall one, he never moved or lifted up 
his head. 

‘The soldiers hustled them both along; the officer and 
the lantern in front, me following. When they got to the 
blank wall at the back of the church, where the new 
barracks are now, the lantern was hung up out of harm's 
way on the branch of a little pomegranate tree, and the 
big sergeant ordered the men about, and then stepped up 
and reported something to his officer, who never looked 
at him, but waved his hand—like that-—-without speaking. 
Twice one of the firing-party had to fall out of line to 
pick up the short fat man, who squeezed and rolled about 
against the wall as if he would rip the clothes from off his 
body. The soldiers were swearing softly to themselves, 
their long guns shaking in their hands, with the light 
from the lantern dancing up and down the barrels. The 
little officer he got his head down among the pomegranate 
flowers. “Fire!” says the sergeant, lifting his arm. 

‘There was a great light and a noise as if the night had 
been split in two, and the other prisoner, the tall one who 
had never spoken, fell forward like a broken oar, On his 
face he fell, and they never lifted the cloth from it with 
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which it was hidden. But the Jew rolled about and 
screamed out, very loud, in the darkness. ‘ Separate— 
separate—separate!” he screamed... . . 

‘Then the little officer was sick, under his pomegranate 
tree; and the sergeant and the soldiers got spades 
and picks from a certain place they knew of and made a 
grave in the loose sand for the two dead men. Together 
they were buried, They had never tried to speak to each 
other once. Perhaps they had never met before. 

‘Nobody took notice of me: therefore I returned to my 
boat and lay down in the bottom of her, feeling very cold 
though the night was hot. The sheet lightning played 
all about the sky, like the Day of Judgment, and I waited 
until the officer desired to be rowed back to the town. 

‘Fire and Water and a Soldier, as the saying is, they will 
have their own way. 1 am old now, but then I was young. 
I was young. And life was sweet; and men who talked 
in those days vanished. Like a fish in the weed—and you 
see it, and you see it not--they were gone away. There- 
fore I was entirely silent. Ohimé! I was young then, 
and I am old—old. But, for tobacco, this is good tobacco, 
and- Inside or Outside, I ask thee again, what is it 
thou hast seen, eh, my son ?’ 

The other man lay over on his back. ‘By the Dog of 
Diana!’ he grunted, and he loosened with a jerk of his 
forefinger the sash about his comfortable waist... . . 

The tide had turned while I sat there painting. The 
gulls flew low, crying, over the hidden mudflats ; the sky 
had changed to a pale, transparent green. And the wind 
followed the water: it came in from the Lido now, with 
the coolness of the coming night stirring in it, and a salt 
smell of the sea. It was the turn of the day. Along 
the streets and quays of the sweltering, barred-up city all 
the shutters and windows were opening wide, and every- 
where men drew deep breaths of relief and comfort. For 
it was good, O it was very good to be alive ! 

GeorGe Femina. 








CORRESPONDENCE 
MR. RUSKIN AND ALPINE CLIMBING 


[To the Editor of Zhe National Observer] 
London, 22nd August, 1893. 


S1R,—In vour interesting review of ‘Climbers’ Guides’ you 
say incidentally that Mr. Ruskin ‘can scarce find strong words 
enough for the creatures who degrade a mountain by crawling 
up it instead of jabbering at it from below.’ If he did say any- 
thing like this, he preached what he didn’t practise ; for before 
he began to ‘jabber’ about the Alps, he spent many summers 
and autumns in crawling up them. But so far as I can 
remember, Mr. Ruskin has never written anything of the kind. 
What he has said about Alpine climbing is this :—‘ No blame 
ought to attach to the Alpine tourist for incurring danger. 
There is usually sufficient cause, and real reward, for all difficult 
work ; and even were it otherwise, some experience of distinct 
peril, and the acquirement of habits of quick and calm action 
in its presence, are necessary elements, at some period of life, 
in the formation of manly character . . . Therefore, gentlemen 
of the Alpine Club, as much danger as you care to face, by all 
means ; but, if it please you, not so much talk of it . . . While 
no gentleman boasts in other cases of his sagacity or his 
courage—while no good soldier talks of the charge he led, nor 
any good sailor of the helm he held—every man among the 
Alps seems to lose his senses and modesty with the fall of the 
barometer, and returns from his Nephelo-coccygia brandishing 
his ice-axe in everybody’s face’ (Preface to Sesame and Lilies, 
second edition). What Mr. Ruskin denounces is, you will see, 
not Alpine climbing but Alpine ‘jabber’—I am, Sir, yours 
ete:. oe 
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REVIEWS 


[ The state of the publishing trade is such that, for this week at 
least, we can give reviews of old books alone: done, it is 
right to say, in several styles, as though the themes were 
actual and the authors were of to-day.—Ead. ‘ N. O.’. | 


THE NEW TENNYSON 
ln Memoriam. By ALFRED TENNYSON. London: Moxon. 


That a poet, when death has robbed him of his friend, should 
put his woe into threnody is in gracious accord with what the 
world takes to be the spirit of poetry. Poetry, we please our- 
selves to think, is the resul:ant of emotions too importunate not 
to chafe at the commonness of the common expression and 
burst through them into a form where words can pulse with 
the rhythmical throb of grief and joy. By the grave, if any- 
where, poetry claims the right. Then, if ever, our ears are open 
to the poet. But what are we to say if he catches at the 
occasion of his bereavement to spin cobwebs of disquisition about 
himself and nothing else? Are we not right to complain that 
he abuses the privileges of his order? Surely? And we take /n 
Memoriam to be such an abuse. In three years its author has 
written one hundred and thirty and odd poems about himself. 
He has, like other men, a right to talk about himself, to strip 
his soul naked in the eyes of mankind. But he has not a right 
to do so under the pretence of an elegy, and the penalty for his 
transgression is that his elegy rings hollow. We lock first in 
such work for the energy of sorrow; instead of it we find this poet 
on the threshold obscurely quoting some classic, we know not 
whom, and wondering to himself how long his sorrow will endure 
and what will be its net effect on his character. ‘I weep for 
Adonais,’ said Shelley inalike case. But our threnodist, having 
struck this false note at the outset, continues to blunder and the 
chords of his lyre jar worse and worse as he goes on thrumming 
it. At the best of times Mr.Tennyson has but little fire of emotion 
to warm withal the delicate flavour of those things old and 
new that he serves up before us: he is the poet of afternoon 
tea drunk in blue teacups in an old garden. And here 
where we crave most urgently for a little genuine glow we 
get it least. Weask for sorrow; he gives us tortuous self- 
analysis and metaphysics. J JJemoriam is, indeed, the triumph 
of self-consciousness. When before did genuine mourning 
drape itself in the stiff trapplings of Horace, or spend hours on 
the laboured dissection and comparison and classification of the 
various kinds of distress into which finally he can twist himself 
at will? It is not sothat real men mourn, nor so that they 
write elegies. Grief for the dead is very like a bodily wound. 
Now and then it can be handled freely, and the ecstasy breaks 
out ; afterwards it stiffens and to touch it hurts. The memory 
of loss is pushed resolutely into the background of theheart : 
it is for a long time too horrible, too piercing an agony for 
recollection: one goes about in a fear almost physical of 
anything that might rip it open anew. Look at that, and then 
look at this dandy heartbreak of Jn Memoriam, patting its 
lines into shape and tasting the flavour of its epithets— 
evermore picking, picking, picking at the scar that never 
bleeds. How dear Mr. Tennyson’s friend was to him we have 
neither the right nor the desire to inquire: it would be a 
wanton, an insolent cruelty to try to plumb the depth of his 
distress. But, since he has made it into a dirge, we have the 
right to say, and we do say, that his dirge is a bad one. It 
may be great philosophy, it may be wonderful poetry, but it 
is most frigid elegy. Read Catullus, read Shelley, who was all 
things sooner than full-blooded ; and you will see the differ- 
ence between straight and crooked, deep and shallow. In 
all these well-filed lines you shall not find one echo of that 
instinctive, animal cry of pain which levels all men in the 
face of those cruellest deaths that lop off a limb of the soul 
and leave the rest to live and wince. 

Mr. Tennyson chooses to make public all things about himself 
except the one passionate fact that could alone have started 
the work into life. He goes round and round it, with a hint 
here and an implication there that just serve to make the 
mixture tepid instead of cold. He sings, it may be, because 
he must, but it is the must of the scribbler, and not of the full 
heart. It is so with the poems that would be personal ; it is 
is so with those of wider application approaching issues 
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momentous for the race. Nothing but an incurable itch 
of versifying could have kept him through all those years, 
drying his tears, then blubbering out afresh, moaning out his 
timid doubts and fears and hopes, now an Atheist, now a 
Christian, now a Pantheist, always anything for poetical copy, 
and at bottom always nothing at all. You long to take him by 
the shoulders and shake him heartily and quote King Claudius 
on unmanly grief. Where is the use, where is the dignity, of 
these perpetual unanswered questions? Is my friend alive ? he 
cries, and answers yes and no in a breath. Shall I see him 
again? Is it considered a mésalliance in heaven if he loves me 
yet? Nowwhatisallthattohim? In love,asinall things, it is 
more blessed to give than to receive. The reward of love is in 
the loving. And just so the reward of life is in the living. Why 
go straining aching eyes towards the clouds when honest living 
lies in the path before him ? What is there in this life that makes 
it nothing but the vestibule of the vacant future, to be hurried 
through with the one regret that it is not more quickly crossed ? 
To vapour about the imperfection of this world and the tremulous 
hope of another—this is not the faith of which he is so enamoured. 
Faith is to set one’s face steadfastly against all the ills of life ; 
content to know what can be known, and outstare the brazen 
truth with the unconquerable resolution born of self-respect. 
Honest doubt can never creep into the philosophy of a brave 
man who can think straightforwardly. Only two attitudes befit 
him: investigation towards what is possible of discovery ; 
indifference to all else. Does his friend die? He faces out 
the truth: he is gone for this life, and it is hopeless work to 
guess about another. He reels and goes on, torn with the 
pain but never surrendering his free soul to it by so much as one 
groan. 

This puny womanish complaint, that can neither weep hot 
tears nor keep dry eyes, might be set in the loveliest language 
of poetry, and that would avail nothing to save it. The curse of 
the sentiment must pervade the words. And so it is here. That 
there are exquisite passages of poetry we allow. It is unfor- 
tunate that they are there to veil its ugliness, but it is certain 
that there they are. As certain is it that the exquisiteness is 
all inthe irrelevancies. That Mr. Tennyson can make graceful 
descriptions of scenery, that he is a master of literary allusion, 
that he writes music, that he constructs phrases that capture the 
fancy by an unerring combination of sound and colour and motion 
—all this is known to all Englishmen. But here sickly thought 
has spread its contagion to words. Just as he circles round and 
round his despair and his belief, so in this poem he often 
writes round and round his meaning with never an attempt to 
get to the heart of it. He has invented here a new language, 
the language of the refined Sentimental Coward. He tumbles 
alternately into fine writing and obscurity. The vice of circum- 
locution is inevitable to the man who sets himself to pore over 
his friend’s grave ; the vice of vagueness proceeds as inevitably 
from thus fumbling with an idea that he cannot or dare not grip, 
So that there results a strange admixture of final and immortal 
phrasing with dark and mawkish affectation. And, because 
the affectation is the true vehicle of the poem, it is this that 
tastes in the mouth atthe end. The metre, too, with its horror 
of the epigrammatic is made to bleat in. With it all there are 
two lines that stick fast in the memory and sum up the whole. 
The voice is not the voice of grief; and the words are hard to 
understand. Also, they are not worth understanding. 


TWO NOVELS 


The Newcomes: Memoirs of a Most Respectable Family. By 
W.M. THACKERAY. London: Bradbury. 

Coningsby, or The New Generation. By BENJAMIN DISRAELI- 
London: Colburn. 


It is a fortunate accident of publication that enables us to 
deal with these two books in the compass of the same article. 
In the first place, both are, with many faults, yet distinctly 
above the average of contemporary fiction ; secondly, both deal 
in the main with English society at the time of the Queen’s 
accession ; a third and most important point, the two authors’ 
characteristics are opposed in every salient consideration. 
Both of them are wholly unknown to us, and we judge them 
merely from the works before us; but both are sufficiently 
individual for a tolerably confident judgment. Mr. Thackeray, 
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then, is above all things sentimental and domestic, Mr. Disrael} 
cynical and cosmopolitan ; Mr. Thackeray is for the most part 
strictly pedestrian, Mr. Disraeli occasionally picturesque— 
rather cheaply so, it must be confessed ; the former is a lover 
of homilies, the latter a seeker after epigrams, which he often 
finds. Both have very considerable powers of observation, 
which the one uses to point a moral, the other to adorn a tale. 
Both have a turn for humour, with a defect of that quality—in 
Mr. Disraeli’s case cruelty, in Mr. Thackeray’s burlesque. But 
let us be more particular. 

Mr. Thackeray’s book is in two volumes, of about four 
hundred pages each, with forty-seven lines to the page, and an 
average oftwelve words to the line. You naturally{demand an 
explanation, and we grieve to give you a sufficient: Mr. 
Thackeray does not know how to tell atale. He begins in the 
middle or thereabouts—and then goes back to the hero’s grand- 
father, and the youth of the hero’s father ; and in a general way 
every one of his multitude of characters has a mile or two to 
him- or herself, and almost every one of their actions has a 
sermon to itself. No matter what the event—a mariage de 
convenance (a highly favoured theme), a dinner, or a burial— 
Mr. Thackeray is ready with a page or two of general reflec- 
tions. We by no means despise commonplaces, and an author 
may well permit himself a few; but Mr. Thackeray, albeit 
the feeling in his is obviously genuine and nearly always 
sane, goes too far. He chronicles the death of a wicked old 
dowager, and must needs contrast the death of an old person 
with that of a young person, and that ofa bad old person with 
that of a good old person, and so forth. There is your sufficient 
explanation ; but there is besides an insufficient excuse. Mr, 
Thackeray has a command of words, or rather an instinct for 
the right word, and with that a sense of rhythm and balance ; 
he is a master of the art of writing in the mode convenient 
to his purpose ; you may be bored by his matter, you cannot 
choose (his ‘and which’ notwithstanding) but enjoy his form. 
And out of all his details, and harkings back, and moralisings, 
you do get an impression of several interesting characters. But 
is it wonderful that in the midst of all this you are often 
muddled ; nay, that he is muddled himself? In one place he 
kills a woman, in another she is found alive again: himself 
confesses it without a blush. We are tolerant, but this really 
will not do: it means that Mr. Thackeray has taken the art of 
the novelist far too lightly. He does not atone by taking 
himself too seriously. With an armour of the prepossessions 
and limitations of a respectable Englishman he will conquer 
the world of passion. All its phases are judged in the light of 
‘the happy English home’ ; there is much professed sympathy 
for sinners, but always accompanied by pity. His tragedies 
are tragedies of convention: a girl will not marry his hero 
because her family think the marriage not good enough; an 
ill-used wife runs away with an excellent fellow who 
loves her, but, alas! ‘the clergyman who distributes her 
charities, blushes and looks awkward on passing her in the 
village, if he should be walking with his wife or one of his 
children’. Mr. Thackeray, again, is the victim of a perpetual 
obsession: he is ever harping on class distinctions, At one 
time his tone is: ‘These people are aristocrats, but they are 
just as faulty and as much exposed to sorrow and temptation 
as you are. At another time: ‘These people are aristocrats, 
but they are just as good and capable of friendship and kind- 
ness as youare.’ That is to say, at one time he assumes his 
reader to be an ignorant snob, at another time an ignorant 
anti-aristocrat, or snob inverted. Now, neither assumption is 
pleasant. We would suggest, again, that prudery is not a 
necessary condition of chastity. It is pity that much excellent 
humour should be often spoiled by burlesque : we instance two 
characters, one Frederick Bayham and an amiable French vou. 
We have pointed out these faults in gratitude for some very 
amusing characterisation, and a charming style, and in 
recognition of a power of observation that, divested of some 
obscurities of prejudice of habit and limitations of moral 
view, may go very far. In conclusion, we beg Mr. Thackeray 
to go and live among savages for a while and to write a short 
story about them. 

As Mr. Thackeray muddles his story with morality, so Mr. 
Disraeli muddles his with politics. He has chosen a period 
when affairs of Cabinet and Parliament were greatly involved, 
and has evidently studied it with care. Moreover, some know- 
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ledge of the politics of the period is indispensable to a due 
appreciation of the humours of the pompous dignitariess 
hangers-on, and wire-pullers, whom Mr.” Disraeli satirises, 
But there is too much of politics, too long conversations on 
possibilities, which time has since made actual or swept aways 
and these we fear will deter many people from a keen pleasures 
For Mr. Disraeli’s satire is delightful. It is never pitying, or 
moral, or sullen: it is simply a joyous perception of the foibles 
and inconsistencies of humanity. There is one exception, how- 
ever. Mr. Rigby, almost the central character of the book, is an 
admirable study: the outward man’s hectorings, and bluff con- 
tradictions, and pedantry, and ‘slashing articles’, the inward 
man’s lick-spittle spirit, and mean selfishness are all clear and 
wondrous clever; yet the satire here is not joyous but deadly 
and cruel, and so in one or two places over-reaches itself, as you 
would expect. The lighter satire, of Messrs. Tadpole and 
Taper the election agents, of Lord Fitz-Booby the minister, of 
Mrs. Guy Flouncey the pretty woman on her promotion, of a host 
of theorists and humbugs, is of the best we have read. The hero, 
who stands for the Young England of the time, is a little 
laboured and a little irritating for his perfection. But his 
intelligent enthusiasm, in contact with the unscrupulous content 
of others, produces an excellent effect. ‘You go with your 
family, sir, like a gentleman,’ says his grandfather: ‘ you are not 
to consider your opinions, like a philosopher or a political 
adventurer.’ The characters, by the way, may no doubt be 
portraits, but we are not now concerned with the originals. 
As literature, Lord Monmouth, the hero’s grandfather, is an 
admirably finished character : courtly, vicious, imperturbable, 
not one of his qualities is exaggerated. In dealing with 
vice and the deeper things of life, Mr. Disraeli restrains 
his gaiety, but never drops into morality. He seems a 
polite observer, who shrugs his shoulders almost imper- 
ceptibly, and almost imperceptibly smiles. ‘ Among the habitual 
dwellers in these delicate halls there was a tacit understanding, 
a prevalent doctrine that required no formal exposition, no 
proofs and illustrations, no comment and no gloss ; which was 
indeed rather a traditional conviction than an imparted 
dogma ; that the exoteric public were (szc), on many subjects, 
the victims of very vulgar prejudices, which these enlightened 
personages wished neither to disturb nor to adopt.’ Change 
‘the dwellers, etc., and you have as admirably expressed a 
description of the ethos of Lord Monmouth and his like as can 
be found. There may be tragedy for others in such an ethos : 
Mr. Disraeli is aware of it, but he knows you also are aware 
of it, and we-believe his novel does not contain the phrase 
‘broken hearts,’ It contains dialogue that is representative 
and yet natural. The fate of Coningsby and his lady-love will 
leave you cold; the real story of Lord Monmouth and his 
paramour and her step-daughter, whom he marries, and his 
parasite Rigby, leaves you impressed with an intellect ever alert 
and a delicacy never prurient. But you have to disentangle 
it from the politics and the avowed theme. 

A word more: Mr. Disraeli, he also, can be sentimental and 
unashamed, which proves his cynicism real. Let him believe 
the public is not nearly so moral as it says it is, separate his 
characters more from the accidents of their environment, take 
material splendour for granted, and avoid the works of Mr. Oscar 
Wilde. 


AN AMUSING NARRATIVE 
By T. B. MAcAuLAy. Vols. i. and ii. 
London: Longman. 


History 0) England. 


Mr. Macaulay’s conception of history has at least the merit 
of -definiteness : it should consist of rollicking narrative, 
calculated to win the Young Person from her novel. And 
within those deliberately chosen limitations he achieves a 
success that almost defies criticism. The story is unfolded 
with consummate skill, and the episodes, however elaborate, 
never interfere with the ground-plan. True that, even in his 
first instalment, he does occasionally lose his grip of proportion, 
notably in dealing with the Monmouth Rebellion, and an easy 
calculation shows that his fragment, according to its rate of 
progress, must take quite a hundred and fifty years to complete. 
Still he displays, on the whole, a marvellous aptitude in con- 
densing knowledge and in extracting the pith from his 
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authorities. Whoso has floundered through that tiresome piece 
of conscientious smattering, Dr. King’s State of the Protestants 
of Ireland, must admire the extraordinary cleverness with which 
Mr. Macaulay has conveyed its essentials to his own pages. His 
eye for the picturesque never fails, and even that exasperating 
tomtit style of his helps to stamp the presentment indelibly 


on the mind. A marvel of memory himself, Mr. Macaulay, 
beyond any other writer, can impart that gift—even to the 
empty-headed schoolboy. 

Yet as a purveyor of historical romance Mr. Macaulay 
suffers from a confirmed insularity of view. His treatment 
of foreign affairs is disappointing in the extreme, though his 
hero’s true greatness lay not in England, but on the Conti- 
nent. Mr. Macaulay will treat you to elaborate accounts 
of negotiations and intrigues; but nowhere does he attempt a 
connected view of the domineering power of France, which 
threatened the independence of every country and race. He 
contents himself, instead, with the miserably superficial gene- 
ralisation: James II. lost and William III. gained the British 
throne; Louis XIV. befriended the former, therefore war 
became inevitable. But his defects appear more glaringly 
manifest when he leaves events, and deals, or attempts to deal, 
with institutions and ideas. He can entertain, but he has no 
lesson to impart, not even in politics; and the Restoration 
period, in its entirety, is to him the most meaningless of 
abstractions. Its social developments concern him hardly at 
all, and if he attempts to sum up its characteristics he assumes 
a purely modern standpoint, and adopts the most vulgar criteria 
possible. ‘ Manchester had not then a single coach: it now 
supports twenty coach-makers.’ Grosser utilitarianism were 
with difficulty conceived, and a similar poverty of imagination 
and philosophic insight runs through his onslaughts upon the 
monarchical theory as current in Stuart times. He takes 
Filmer, and proves, with the smuggest satisfaction, the obvious : 
namely, that the writer’s tenets are out of harmony with nine- 
teenth-century common sense. But surely the point is rather 
how they arose, and why men were ready to barter lands and 
life in their behalf? And not only is the dignity of a cause 
other than Benthamism (which means Whiggery) utterly 
beyond his materialist intellect, but he cannot even estimate 
arivht the value of an established profession. Indeed, polemical 
Nonconformity at its worst could not have perpetrated a more 
captious and unworthy libel than his dissertation upon the 
Church of England. No antipathy to certain doctrinal prin- 
ciples can excuse his unqualified acceptance of Swift’s scan- 
dalous statement that the wives of the clergy were generally 
women whose characters had been blown upon ; and the whole 
passage in that third chapter is written in a tone of ill-bred 
insult. Such middle-class intolerance demands correction ; 
but, in truth, the only standards recognised by Mr. Macaulay 
are wealth and titles. Accordingly, the parsons, poor devils, 
stand damned by the mere fact that ‘hardly one living in fifty 
enabled the incumbent to bring up a family comfortably.’ 
‘Comfortably’ : yes, there Mr. Macaulay speaks from his heart. 
For to him the semi-detached villa is the object of almost un- 
speakable reverence. 

We might forgive his manipulation of history as a series of 
adroitly combined characters and scenes, to the exclusion of its 
reflective side, were the result even reasonably truthful. But 
his partiality gainsays denial, and he generally assigns the 
basest motives to the opponents of the Whig Gospel. Still, 
a consciousness that the conduct of Godolphin (say) and Shrews- 
bury cannot be extenuated in all respects causes his unfair- 
ness to fall less severely upon the Tory party aS a whole than 
upon the individuals who were criminal enough to cross his 
William’s designs. It is difficult to absolve him of conscious 
disingenuousness at the expense of Claverhouse and Penn: 
indeed, the alternative must be an almost incredible careless- 
ness. Granted, again, that some of the materials for construct- 
ing a faithful portrait of James II. are stored elsewhere than in 
the British Museum: still, how to account for the ridicule and 
scorn he casts upon the Stuart’s love-affairs, while those of the 
Prince of Orange are treated as pardonable aberrations of 
genius? Further, Zhe New Atlantis is ransacked for libels 
upon Churchill’s private life, but the book’s calumnies against 
William, the admittedly dissolute, are sedulously disregarded. 
Mr. Macaulay, in short, allows himself the widest licence 
in the admission and rejection of evidence. Nay, when he 
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deals with an obnoxious personage he cannot even quote a 
single passage fairly. Thus his sketch of Jeffreys is based upon 
Roger North, with the careful omission of such sentences as 
imply that the judge had certain human qualities after all. 
‘When Jeffries was in temper, wrote North, ‘and matters 
indifferent came before him, he became his seat of justice better 
than any other I ever saw in his place. He took a pleasure in 
mortifying fraudulent attorneys, and would deal forth his 
severities with a sort of majesty . . . And the visage he put on 
when he animadverted on such as he took offence at, made him 
a terror to real offenders ; whom also he terrified, with his face 
and voice, as if the thunder of the Day of Judgment broke above 
their heads: and nothing made m2n tremble like his vocal 
inflictions.’ Mr. Macaulay’s rendering is: ‘Yet his brow and 
eye were less terrible than the savage lines of his mouth. His 
yell of fury, as was said by one who often heard it, sounded like 
the thunder of the Judgment Day.’ The original depicts a 
violent and brutal man no doubt, but still a man : Mr. Macaulay 
shrewdly suspects that his novel must be equipped with an ogre. 
And Jeffreys stands transformed. 

Similar instances could be given by the score, and no indi- 
cations are more untrustworthy than the historian’s inverted 
commas, since he does not scruple, on occasion, to put his 
own thoughts into his mannikins’ mouths. It may be said that 
a careful annotation, as applied by Dean Milman to Gibbon, 
would purge this amusing narrative of much of its untrustworthi- 
ness, and preserve its genuine capacity to occupy an idle hour. 
But the unfortunate scholar that undertook the task would find 
his commentary tending to outrun his text. 


BIOGRAPHY POUR RIRE 


The Life of Samuel Johnson, LL.D. By JAMES BOSWELL. 
‘Globe Edition.’ London: Macmillan. 


It is not the least deplorable symptom of the taste of the 
age that this tedious and silly book should still hold its own. 
So-called critics, losing their equilibrium and moving in the 
line of least resistance, are content to echo the applause of 
a less enlightened generation; while the reading public, 
acting as their complement in the social spectrum, refuses 
to strike out a new line of its own. It would, indeed, be 
impossible to exaggerate the immense waste of moral and 
social tissue for which the thing is responsible. It un- 
questionably servei as a model for the blackhearted and 
incompetent Lockhart; it wrung admiration from the hope- 
lessly unscientific Carlyle, who, but for the nerve-storms of 
which dyspepsia is the antecedent and discontent the 
consequence, was almost as pitiful a reactionary as Johnson 
himself. A few distinguished men and women, it is true, 
have escaped the contagion ; a few have gallantly waved, and 
are still waving, the banner of progress. All honour to those 
noble spirits who steer for the goal to which biology, nosology, 
physiology and koprolozy inevitably point, and whither the 
cosmic stream is steadily flowing ! 

We need scarce, we apprehend, recall to our readers the 
kind of being these pages portray. That he was ill-developed, 
physically and morally ; that he was a striking illustration of 
the great law of heredity ; that during the early part of his 
existence he experienced no little difficulty in gratifying the 
self-supporting instincts ; that by the process called natural 
selection, he mated with a female—(it were irrational to 
designate such a creature of instincts and appetites by the 
anti-sexual naine of Woman)—as brutal and ill-looking as 
himself; and that in the long run he attained considerable 
eminence in an effete and unenlightened society—these are 
the main facts of his life. An obstinate believer in the 
freedom of the will (as most feeble thinkers are, according 
to Mr. Leslie Stephen), and stupidly attached to the most 
ridiculous dogmas, he upheld every principle repugnant to 
Liberty and Progress. His notions of literary criticism were 
of the crudest kind. He had not learnt the (to us) simple and 
obvious lesson of expressing matters of taste in the formulz of 
the exact sciences. His style was simple to the verge of 
barbarity. There is no orchestration in it. In vain do you seek 
for the andantes, the maestosos, the mezza voces, the thousand 
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delicate and factual wzances which may be found in a single page 
of the modern newspaper. From the ethical standpoint—which, 
of course is in juxtapdstion to, and the exact correlative of, the 
literary—Johnson was no less insignificant. He wavered between 
bursts of egoism and bursts of altruism. There was none of that 
harmonious interfusion and inosculation of the two antitheses, 
none of that inter-polarity, so to say, which science ha; taught 
us to look to as its ideal development. His manners were a 
survival of a military age: they had no vestige, subcutaneous 
or otherwise, of the grace and polish which an industrial era 
alone can impart. He was intensely and essentially w,- 
advanced; for he hated foreigners, and had no communal 
sense, still less that love of man gud@ man which enables the 
humblest thinker to ‘ see life steadily and see it whole.” Such 
was this being, if being he may be called, and the wretched 
Boswell spared no pains to accentuate his defects. The 
Ayrshire laird, as they would have styled him in Scotland, 
crammed his book with masses of irrelevant detail concerning 
the ‘sage’: he recorded his every ‘dish’ of tea and all his bowls 
innumerable of punch. It is good to reflect that the day is not 
far off when the chronicle of these debauches will cease to 
amuse, and will serve but to produce that ataraxia of the 
epigastric nerves which is the indispensable pre-requisite of 
a normal and healthy ethical, statical, dyaamical, and cerebral 
diathesis. 

Duty, to use an old fashioned word, compels us for a little 
to dwell on the biographer. He was a strange combination 
of imbecility and coaceit, or (¢+c)=B. Ifhe painted his hero 
in dark colours, he is no less unflattering to himself. It has 
been often said that he is dramatic. But that parrot-cry is 
surely now exploded ; for what has Boswell in common with 
Ibsen? Nor can any merit be fairly allowed to the conversa- 
tions he reports. To a pre-scientific epoch they may have 
seemed vivid: to this of ours they are coarse. One’s withers 
are wrung, one’s gall rises, one’s larynx is all but congested, to 
think of the highly indelicate terms in which Johnson is said to 
have spoken of a Woman whom he himself admits to have been 
‘fundamentally’ sensible. The conversations indeed ! However 
superficially examined, there is no play of thought in them, no 
research, no science, no terminology, no preciousness—in short 
they are perfectly intelligible—from bezinning to end. But 
our quarrel with Boswell is a more serious one. Even the 
blatant and preposterous Macaulay could see he was an 
idiot, though Macaulay—reasoning, as ever from his sensorium 
merely—thought (save the mark!) that he had written a great 
book. But what strikes the advanced reader is the profound 
unconsciousness that Boswell shows from first to last of 
the tendency of the Modern Spirit. Boswell seems to have 
believed, in all honesty, that an individual could b2 interesting 
and important. It never seems to have occurred to him that 
the individual is neither, save as the type of the Race: which, 
of course is a whole, an organism, totally distinct from the units 
which compose it. Hence all the irrelevancies of which we 
have constated the existence. Hence so much about Dr. 
Johnson, and so little about the statics and dynamics of his 
Environment. It may be urged that Boswell was writing 
Johnson’s life. True ; but that Johnson’s life was not Johnson’ 
life but the life of everybody in the world except Johnson— 
this was the profound and inspiring truth, which Boswell’s 
denseness prevented him from grasping. Had Boswell bcen 
at the pains to tabulate the bills of mortality, and to index the 
prevalent zymotic diseases, for example, during the space of 
Johnson’s life, he would have given us something of immense 
and tangible value. But instead of essaying that lofty Fact- 
Transfiguration he preferred to energise upon worthless tritles, 
and he must pay the penalty. 

In the past, as we have observed, he has had his admirers 
and his imitators. Let him beware of the future. Mr. Besant 
has just informed us that there are at the present time in 
Chicago alone some fifty or a hundred publishers, and that 
a new school of literature is on the march. When that school 
has rooted itself in the rich soil of Free America and spread its 
branches the wide world over, like the grain of mustard seed 
dear to superstition, then, we venture to prophesy, it will be 
generally recognised, as it is recognised by a choice few to-day, 
that Boswell’s function as a biographer was purely undemocratic, 
and that the sooner, over-reaching himself, he succumbs to his 
Social Environment the better for Scientific Art. 
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CLIO ON THE PAD 


A General History of the Lives and Adventures of the most 
Famous Highwaymen, Murderers, Strect-Robbers, etc. By 
Captain CHARLES JOHNSON. London: Printed for and 
sold by J. Janaway in White Fryers. 


The conspicuous merits of Captain Charles Johnson need at 
this hour neither apology nor adulation. The pen and the 
sword are alike familiar to his hand. Few amateurs of polite 
letters are unacquainted with his excellent ///story of the 
Pyrates, while, though for obvious reasons of policy he prefers 
to conceal his powers on the road, he yields not an inch in 
courtesy and courage to Hind, Duval and the other heroes 
whose virtues he has so eloquently acclaimed. It is not our 
purpose to violate the privacy of his career; yet without indis- 
cretion it may be confessed that Charles Johnson is but a 
pseudonym. But in this year of grace the high-toby-splice 
has no more finished exponent than our gallant captain. 
Were we to set down his redoubtable name—to which enormity 
no reward would compel us—there is not a miser in the 
kingdom but would shudder as he read, not a lone widow whose 
cheek would not be wet with tears. From Blackheath to 
Hounslow, from Ware to Shooter’s Hill, he exerts an un- 
questioned right to ease the evil-doer of his load, to protect 
the meritorious poor. Only a pedant justice withholds the glory 
that is his due; but if we may not applaud the hero, at least it 
is our privilege to admire the author. 

He writes as one having authority, and not as the Scribes. 
His experience has driven envy and malice from his dauntless 
heart. He knows—none better—how to recognise with enthu- 
siasm those deeds of daring which only himself has rivalled. 
A master of the road’s etiquette, he distributes approval and 
censure with impartial hand, and is quick to condemn the 
smallest infraction of an ancient, if unwritten, law. Nor is he 
insensible of the dignity of history. The best models are 
always before him. With admirable zeal he has studied the 
style of such masters as Thucydides and Titus Livius of 
Padua. Above all, he has realised the importance of setting 
appropriate speeches in the mouths of his characters; and, 
permitting his heroes to speak for themselves, he imparts to his 
work an irresistible air of reality and good faith. His style, 
always studied, is neither too low nor too high for his subject. 
An ill-balanced sentence is as hateful to him as a foul 
thrust or a sto‘en advantage. Always a craftsman, he has 
carried into the study the skill and energy which ever dis- 
tinguish him when the moon is on the heath. Though not 
born to the arts of peace, he is determined to prove his respect 
for letters ; and his book is no less pompous in manner than it 
is estimable in tone and sound in reflection. His love of 
elegance permits but a sparing use of slang, and though the 
notorious licence of ‘gentlemen collectors’ might excuse a 
certain lewdness, let it be set down to his credit that his love- 
passages are handled with surprising delicacy and tact. 

To Captain Johnson robbery, in the street as on the highway, 
is the finest of the arts, and, we hasten to add, he reveres the 
art rather for its own sake than for the sake of vulgar profit. 
Though, to deceive the public, he most properly abhors 
villainy in word, he does not conceal his admiration in deed of 
‘a highwayman who robs like a gentleman.’ ‘There is a 
beauty in all the works of nature,’ he observes in one of his 
wittiest exordia, ‘which we are unable to define, though all the 
world is convinced of its existence: so in every action and 
Station of life there is a grace to be attained which will make a 
man pleasing to all about him, and serene in his own mind.’ 
Some there are, he continues, that have placed ‘this beauty in 
vice itself; otherwise it is hardly probable that they could 
commit so many irregularities with a strong gust and an 
appearance of satisfaction.’ Notwithstanding that the word 
vice is used in its conventional sense, we have here the key to 
Captain Johnson’s position. A tag from Gay adorns his tie- 
page : 

Little villains oft submit to fate, 
That great ones may enjoy the world in state. 


And the Captain is ever ready to detect, with a connoisseur’s 
eye, such performances as are marked by elegance of deportment 
and obedience to the rules of the game. ‘Simon Fletcher,’ he 
Writes of a famous prig, ‘was looked upon to be the greatest 
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artist of his age by all his contemporaries of the sain trade. 
Why? Because for the ancient habit of cutting purses he 
substituted ‘the more dextrous practise of picking out the 
money and leaving the case’! In brief, style counts for as 
much on the road as in the printed page; and there is no 
reason why we should not confer upon Captain Hind and 
Zachary Howard some portion at least of the adulation 
lavished upon my Lord of Marlborough. 

Wise as Johnson is in the treatment of his subject, wiser still 
was his selection ofa period. It is the middle of the seventeenth 
century which chiefly engages his attention—that golden age of 
the high-toby. True, our own more prosaic age has improved 
upon the invention of Simon Fletcher and given birth to pick- 
pockets incomparable. But the Hinds, the Duvals, the 
Howards, are no more, or rather, they live only on Johnson’s 
pictured page. After the foul and unnatural murder of the 
blessed king and martyr, Charles I., the gallant courtier at a 
loss for a livelihood betook him tothe road. Thereby he could at 
once fill his pocket and glut his vengeance. So staunch was 
his loyalty that five jacobuses ravished from a regicide were 
sweeter far than a thousand collected from his own party. Thus, 
Hind encountered Cromwell, Hugh Peters, and Bradshaw, with 
varying fortune. Thus, too, it was Captain Zachary Howard’s 
proudest boast to have stripped Fairfax, and to have left the 
Protector himself gagged and bound, as well as ‘rifled, 
robbed, and plundered.’ Indeed, even the creatures of the 
law were forced to acknowledge that these prime heroes 
plied their trade for something better than private gain. 
And, if Captain Howard was hanged by the neck till he 
was dead ‘for two rapes, two murders, and as many robberies,’ 
Hind attained the dignity of being hanged and quartered for so 
dignined a crime as high treason. In brief, the robbers of the 
period were gentlemen, one and all. They shrank in horror 
from the shedding of blood. They understood the laws of 
gallantry, and treated women with a most engaging courtesy 
If they were resolute to attack the rich, they were also eager to 
protect the poor, and the noble deeds of Captain Hind would 
filla plump volume. Nor did they condescend to imperil their 
necks for a paltry sum. It was their ambition to ‘enjoy the 
world in state’; and they held the crime of pilfering in proper 
contempt. When one of Duval’s companions took a silver 
sucking-bottle from a coach, ‘ Sirrah, exclaimed the gallant, 
‘can’t you behave like a gentleman, and raise a contribution 
without stripping people? But, perhaps, you had some occasion 
for the sucking-bottle ; for, by your actions, one would imagine 
you were hardly weaned.’ Was ever magnificent reproof so 
magnificently administered? Nor was poetry unknown upon 
the road. In Walter Tracey, even Ben Jonson found his match, 
The poet, hearing the order ‘ Stand and deliver,’ behaved after 
the manner of his kind: he forthwith blundered into verse. 
But Tracey, like another Hawthornden, was not to be outdone, 
and for Ben’s four lines returned him eight, concluding the 
impromptu with this most appropriate injunction : 


When thou art dead, write this upon thy herse, 
Here lics a poet, who was robbed in verse. 


Need you wonder that Jonson ‘ found he had met witha resolute 
fellow’? 

Would that space were ours to enlarge upon the glorious 
achievements of those colossal humourists, Old Mobb and the 
Farmer, who, for many years the terror of their kind, met 
death without fear and without remorse! of the German 
Princess, whose young mind was formed by a study of 
Cleopatra, chastest of romances, and who died the most 
intrepid polyandrist in London! of William Morell, who even 
in death was guilty of impersonation, and ordered his funeral 
trappings in another’s name! of that pleasant companion and 
dexterous pickpocket, Mulled Sack! But we must e’en be 
content to commend our readers, and especially the young 
practitioner, to the study of this amiable and profound work, 
which is furthermore ‘interspersed with several diverting tales 
and pleasant songs, and adorned with the heads of the most 
remarkable villains, curiously engraven on copper.’ For the 
author we entertain the sincerest respect. Gold and Toryism 
are the gods of his idolatry. He has as keen a scent for a 
Whig as Captain Hind had for a Regicide. Also the jingle of 
yellow-boys is sweet unto his ear. Asin life he has never shown 
the white feather, so we are confident that, when he receives, 
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as receive (thank heaven !) he must, the supreme honour of the 
squeezer, and mounts the ladder for a dance without music, 
he will utter his croak with dignity, and rise superior to the 
patter of the Ordinary. 


A PURE MAN 
Don Juan. London: Murray. 


Sixteen cantos, nearly two thousand stanzas, more than 
fifteen thousand lines of more or less obvious rhyme; by- 
words of every people and language under the sun ; odds and 
ends of all the philosophies; good-natured and ill-natured 
criticism ; witticisms (whereof some suggest Nero the Fiddler 
and others Pinero the Playwright) without number ; incidents 
and accidents enough to stock half a dozen Braddons ; more 
persons of the melodrama than you shall see in the next 
pantomime at Drury Lane ; a pretence, the flimsiest possible, 
of anonymity ; and the moral—or rather morals—left out after 
all! The minor poet’s literary prunes-and-prisms may serve 
to deck the drawing-room table (if so be their rainbow covers 
match with the moral table-cloth and the spiritual antimacassar), 
and anon their: leaves shall be fluttered by the white-rose fingers 
of cultured virgins; but this brutally outspoken bard, this 
naughty eclectic, this brazen vas 7z contumeliam will be happy if 
he find an earthenware friend or two to keep him in countenance 
under the soiemn double-bed of Anglican domesticity. For, 
whereas a-many write to pleasure the Young Person and not a 
few have written to anger her Mother, the author of Dov Juan, 
like Don Juan’s self, seems never to have conceived the 
existence of either. And it is not Mr. Buchanan who has done 
this thing (the style is too crude, there isn’t a pretty thought 
from beginning to end, and the author’s morality is in a sense 
artless—z.¢., his art is immoral), buta man of more worlds than 
one, with a reputation much blown upon, who should have been 
content to see his name printed inside a collar. The reviewer 
is a bold man if he dares to make up his mind in a matter like 
this before his a/ter ego, the interviewer, has cleared the ground 
(we have known a nice point of prosody determined by a careful 
cross-examination of three housemaids) : he is an incarnation of 
temerity if he ventures to speak out before the specialists have 
summed up and delivered judgment. What says Mr. Mudie 
to this new form ? What of the matter, Mr. Gladstone? How 
will Mr. Ruskin appraise the author’s art? What of his morality, 
Mr. Stead? This at least may be safely said in spite of 
Schopenhauer: ’tis horrible, fascinating, and wrong, yet rightly 
done—a book which no one should be advised to read, which 
none would be content to have missed. Also, let us put up a 
prayer that Mrs. Humphrey Ward (it is her duty to read this 
latest invention ‘of the enemy, and she will do her duty) may 
not be moved to write her next romance in eight-lined stanzas. 
For although we may forget to listen to the ticking of the rhyme 
as we rummage in Julia’s bed-chamber or watch Haidee a-dying, 
it is certain we should count impatiently on our fingers the lines 
spoken by such freaks of literary evolution as the grievous David 
or the earnest Elsmere. 

Don Juan .... (the noble poet withholds the rest : so that 
the interviewer is no more than necessary) was born in Seville 
somewhere in the eighteenth century. Don Jose, his father, 
was a simple-minded Spanish gentleman, with many virtues 
and one imperious vice; his mother, Donna Inez, took an 
interest in the exact sciences in general, and theology in parti- 
cular. Naturally enough the twain were not on the best of 
terms ; Don Jose found a mistress or two, and in the end his 
wife was compelled to sue fora divorce. Before the case came 
on for trial, Don Jose died of the tertian, and his only son was 
left ‘heir to a chancery suit’ (the writer’s local colouring is 
sadly to seek) and a good property. Donna Inez became sole 
guardian, and thanks to her affectionate diligence and motherly 
discipline, the young Juan seemed likely to evade the conse- 
quences of his father’s sins. His lordship, albeit he opines 
(canto I, stanza 51), that 

It would not be fair 
‘rom sire to son to augur good or ill; 
is clearly a firm believer in the modern doctrine of heredity ; his 
scientific investigation of the fair Julia’s ominous origin is 
worthy of Henrik Ibsen’s praise. The exact method of Don 
Juan’s decline and fall is neither here nor there : suffice it to say, 
that the aforesaid Julia—as vicious in instinct as she was 
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beautiful in face and form—catches the pure-minded, warm. 
hearted boy in her gross and sensual net, and the grave scandal 
which ensues compels his mother to send him abroad with a 
tutor. How he made the great tour, how fate brought him to 
one of the stately homes of England (an adventurer in search of 
bonnes fortunes) is told in the sequel. The work had been a 
drama “eres atque rotundus, if Lord Byron (for there can be no 
manner of doubt as to the authorship) had been content to 
end with the first canto. As it is he has chosen to record the 
inevitable, and has achieved what some will call an epic, 
Haidee’s father—Lambro by name, by nature a sort of com- 
bination of Ulysses and John Silver—is in many respects a new 
character, and we shall expect to meet him again in sea-faring 
novels. There are some fine passages in the episode of Haidee, 
albeit the story of her sad death is an agony too long-drawn 
out. Weare almost inclined to forgive all three actors in this 
island tragedy ; Lambro’s conduct was only natural under the 
circumstances, and the two culprits were after all to a certain 
extent married. 

On the whole Lord Byron has produced a good counter-piece 
to Mr. Hardy’s Tess of the D'Urbervilles. That, as we know, 
is the history of a pure woman: here, as we can divine, is 
the history of a pure man. Don Juan is neither more nor less 
than a Tennysonian King Arthur wtangué; and if his parents 
had been born in England, he had been no worse than 
Sir Lancelot. For—to coin truth in a paradox—the English 
are healthy even in their vices. These and other comparisons 
had been easier, if the noble poet had chosen to write in prose, 
and abstained from playing the part of a Greek chorus, which 
is quite out of place in an epic. No doubt his knowledge 
of the world is extensive and peculiar. Nevertheless his 
moralising (the superficial critic will probably call it by another 
name) interrupts the action and is unnecessary in this age of 
half-penny newspapers. His literary criticism—e.g., his remarks 
on Wordsworth’s art in the third canto—is surely not to be 
taken seriously ; and his treatment of Southey is in the worst 
possible taste. If he thinks so badly of Southey’s verses, why 
quote them? Moreover, though here and there we come upon 
an assonance worthy of the author of the /ugoldsby Legends, a 
good many of his rhymes are incurably lame : so many indeed 
that we seriously advise him to make a study of the works of 
Mr. Gosse or some other truly cultured poet before he publishes 
another ‘epic.’ It is said that Lord Byron’s works are much 
read on the Continent. However that may be, he must learn to 
work with the file before they will become popular on this side 
of the Channel. 


A SURVIVAL OF SAVAGERY 
Boxiana. By PIERCE EGAN, Esq. London: Smeeton. 


There is something —but not much—to be said for the spirit 
which prompts the human creature to resent assault to the 
extent of himself being guilty of the very offence of which he 
complains, The Evolution of Man is not yet complete, and it 
is certain that in him there are still some vestiges of the 
Archetype—the Primal Savage—the which we cannot strive 
too earnestly to obliterate by the application of any means 
which Culture and the true Humanitarianism may have placed 
within our grasp. Arbitration between nations or between 
individuals—in the form of a court of experts orin the readier 
guise of a summons—is useful, of course ; and that the appeal 
to it is growing more and more frequent is one proof of many 
that the several influences of Modernism are operating ovet 
an area of ever-increasing size, and that the presence in our 
midst of those Higher Organisations whom to know is to 
accept without reserve is bearing the good fruits that was 
expected of it. Indeed, it is not for lack of example that the 
Average Man is still deficient in this crowning grace, this 
ultimate and consummate flower, of civilisation. Time and 
again the Great Statesman, whose mission it is to head the 
Party of Advance from height to height of victory—time and 
again, we say, has William Ewart Gladstone enforced the 
lesson that there is nought so noble as to surrender uncondi- 
tionally to an enemy who is vastly one’s inferior in size and 
strength ; and there can be no question in the mind of any 
earnest thinker that his great example, however decried by the 
hirelings of a brutal and reactionary press and by the 
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spokesmen of a party which had rather see Britain safe (as 
they call it) than Ireland free, is having its due effect. The 
degrading exercise of boxing, whether in earnest or in jest, is— 
we are assured—no longer popular in our public schools— 
hot-beds of aristocraticism as these still are ; and it is not too 
much to hope and believe that the day is not far distant when 
the ‘bashing’ (as we believe it is called) of individuals and the 
letting loose upon nations of gangs of hired murderers will 
have both become impossible. 

This being the case, it is with a peculiar sense of interest 
that we turn the pages of Boxriana—a study in the degradation 
of the race which is scarce to be paralleled by Napier’s H/éstory 
of the war in the Peninsula, or that insane glorification of 
inilitarism, the Consulate and the Empire of the late A. 
Thiers itself. For if it be contrary to the best interests of the 
human species, as it is certainly opposed to the essential prin- 
ciple of true Culture (as distinguished from that false variety 
which is only a form of utmost Anarchy), to strike when one 
is stricken, nor otherwise employ the power of ratiocination 
developed in us bya long and desperate struggle with our baser 
parts than in judging how to strike with most effect, then, what 
shall be said of a survival of savagery in which it is possible 
for two brutes in human form to stand up, and pound each other 
into mummy for a few paltry coins and the amusement of a 
howling mob of beings still more brutish than themselves? 
The eloquence of our Revered Leader were no more than 
adequate to condemn so odious a pastime as this; yet this is 
the theme of Mr. Egan’s work, and in the glorification of this 
does Mr. Egan put forth all the energy and all the capacity for 
literature which are in him. We do not remember to have 
heard his name before: assuredly we know it not in connection 
with any of those problems which are of interest to advanced 
minds. Indeed there is too much reason to apprehend that 
in virtue of his high spirits, and the quality of his very consi- 
derable literary faculty—(his grammar in particular is touched 
with an individual sense, is marked by a contempt for accepted 
forms, the conventions which ruin a language, which are 
worthy of the highest praise)—he is content to cater for the 
appetite of a class—which is unhappily still large—who read 
to be amused, and to whom that delight in speculation and 
deduction, which is a distinguishing feature in the modern 
development, is practically unknown. Be this as it may, we 
cannot too severely reprehend the spirit in which he has 
approached the factual basis of his work, nor the gusto with 
which he has not hesitated to set down its most disgusting 
details. ‘Thus: ‘ His head, says Mr. Egan of the ruffian Gulley 

-(who afterwards became a bookmaker, and sat for Ponte- 
fract for several years: of course in the Tory interest)—‘ was 
truly terrific and had a giant-like appearance, from being 
so terribly swelled, and the effect was most singular, from 
scarcely any of his eyes to be seen.’ This (be it remarked) in 
the land which six years afterwards—it was in 1805, when the 
Cause of Humanity and the reputation of the race received 
those deadly strokes at Austerlitz and Trafalgar—was to give 
birth to the one true hero of the century ; the hero of Khartoum 
and Majuba Hill. Again, ‘for the last ten rounds there was 
not the smallest shadow of success—the flesh had separated 
from his nails, and his knuckles were so miserably lacerated ’— 
we presume by coming into violent and deliberate contact with 
the ‘nob’ of his opponent—‘ as to appear as if cut with a knife.’ 
Can anything be more truly mortifying to the national con- 
science than the record in this temper of brutalities thus 
gross, inhuman, and abominable? And does it not suffice to 
peruse them to understand how and why it is that poor, mis- 
guided Fnzland has been ever in the rear and never in the van of 
intellectual and moral Progress ? 

Those days, however, are gone, and can never return. The 
Modern Spirit has triumphed, and the ideal of to-day is one of 
intellectual development. Woman, whatever her station, is no 
longer man’s amusement, but his equal. As soon would she 
think of running races for a particular piece of underclothing— 
(obscenely decorated, we are credibly informed, with a knot of 
ribands)—as of ‘flashing the colours’ of an eminent pugilist. 
In those years on occasion she did both ; nor was she averse from 
Witnessing that particular form of red ruin and the breaking 
up of laws which is comprehended in the word ‘ prize-fight’. 
Mr. Egan, in his very lively style, accuses her of ‘ sporting her 
blunt’ on these amenities; but this, if the expression really be 
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the equivalent of ‘ venturing (or wagering) her money’, appears 

incredible. Be this the fact or not, he cannot charge her with 

it now, for, as we have seen, her function is quite other than it 

was. It is calculated that, as we write, some thousands of Uni- 
versity Extension Lecturers are engaged in the act of imparting 

the Higher Culture to a proportionable number of pupils—most 

of them females. On the 28th of September, 1811 (the year of Mr- 
Gladstone’s birth), ‘near 20,000 persons,’ to quote our author? 
‘assembled at Thistleton Gap to witness this tremendous mill’ 

and ‘ one fourth of them were of the Aigher mould, including 
some of the principal CORINTHIANS of the State’. The differ- 
ence is fundamental—is that between the intelligent apprecia- 
tion of (say) Mr. Moulton on the machinery of Shakespeare’s 
plays and the unnatural speculation as to which was finally 
the ‘ better man’ of the two, the white ruffian Cribb or the negro 
horror Molineaux. Can anything more vividly paint the 
change? And can there be brighter augury of the future of 
England? We think not; and in that thought we take our 
leave of these shocking yet instructive volumes. 


FUSTIAN 


sy the Author of Waverley. Edinburgh: 
Constable. 


Ivanhoe. 


For once the press is unanimous. J/vanhoe is proclaimed a 
masterpiece on all hands. Never, we are told, were erudition 
and fancy so happily yoked. The past is called sudden from 
the grave like Athelstane in the story. ‘Everything in the 
picture is true to life,’ exclaims one reckless critic, who 
proceeds to claim for it ‘the truth and graphic precision of 
Froissart’! Another, in lavish enthusiasm, describes it as a 
‘splendid masque.’ It is time to protest, in the name of sound 
judgment and clean English, against this easy praise. 

The scene is said to be laid in England, and in the reign of 
Richard I. We write sa/d, because, were you not told the time 
and the place, you might think yourself in an antiquarian 
museum of yesterday’s contrivance. If you ransacked all the 
second-hand shops of London, you could scarce discover a 
more meddled assortment of properties than are here gathered 
together to embellish what purports to be a single and con- 
sistent picture. To decorate a page with barbicans, mantelets 
and machicolles is not to restore the middle ages; and the 
author of Waverley, in his anxiety to attain the picturesque, 
has merely compassed a gothic barbarity. /vanhoe, indeed, is 
gothic in its lack of proportion, its profusion of ornament, 
its violation of prudence and good taste. The characters 
speak a dialect never heard nor spoken out of gutter 
romance, and so facile is the invention, so extravagant the 
bombast, that one cannot but deplore the backsliding of a 
very real and conspicuous talent. The author’s style, never 
correct and seldom choice, now runs riot into barbarism. The 
Wizard of the North can still ‘call ale ‘that genial beverage,’ 
and write ‘two additional personages,’ when he means ‘two 
other men!’ Butif the coined phrase of the newspaper was 
always dear to his heart, his admirable skill in romance has 
hitherto atoned for the commonness of his diction. His latest 
performance, however, is defaced by faults more serious than 
loose grammar and the vulgarisms of every day. He has 
attempted to transport us to the past by the stalest artifice of the 
strolling player. There is scarce a page that is not adorned with 
its ‘gramercy’ or its ‘by my halidome.’ Every man and woman 
of the company is in turn ‘beshrewed’ for a ‘ false-hearted 
knave’ or a ‘faithless wench.’ Fortunate, indeed, is the character 
which escapes the ‘ murrain’ invoked to ‘take’ it in the very best 
Anglo-Saxon. ‘ Why tarries the Lady Rowena?’ demands Cedric, 
in a voice of thunder. And if the Templar—that ‘ bold, bad 
man,’ as his creator calls him—be not denouncing his betters 
as base Saxons or dog-priests or rascaille yeomen or prating 
dotards, then it is safe to bet that he is ‘winding his horn’ or 
in act to ‘ascend yon winding stair.’ The other tricks of speech 
are so simple a child might master them. If ever a hero is 
bent upon a valiant enterprise, it will always ‘go hard with 
him but’——. Then the true student of medizvalism is always 
handy with his ‘ bewrays’ and ‘forbears.’ And as forthe hero 
whether he be extricating himself from his stirrup or slaying a 
thousand infidels with a pocket-knife, it is never more than 
‘the work of a minute.’ Now local colour is useful enough 
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when it is not lumped on by the handful, but you cannot paint 
a picture by flinging an ancient palette at a canvas, and some- 
thing more is needed to colour romance than a set of outworn 
phrases. Indeed, the speech of Jvanhoe is as close to its 
original as an ill-forged coin, a suit of dealer’s armour, or a 
Cockney’s French. When you should weep, a smile skips 
unbidden to your lips. ‘It were impious,’ thus the author of 
Waverley concludes his most moving scene, ‘to trace any further 
the picture of the blasphemer and parricide’s death-bed.’ No 
doubt it were, and with this we leave his style to such as would 
build them Gothic houses. 

The characters are as unreal as the jargon which they are 
bidden to speak. One and all are bags of sawdust, with their 
qualities neatly embroidered on their fronts. The breath of 
life animates no one of them. Isaac of York is Shylock robbed 
of dignity, Rowena a mere affair of white drapery, yellow hair, 
and blue ribbons. Cedric stands fora loud voice and a con- 
tempt of the Proud Norman. The Black Sluggard is but 
inscrutability incarnate. Front-de-Boeuf and -De_ Bracy 
personate bloody villainy, and as for Wamba and Gurth, 
Ivanhoe and Rebecca, we have encountered them in a thousand 
blatant fictions, and yet we know them not. Outlaws, priests, 
knights, flit across the page like idle shadows. They are 
neither stirred by human impulses, nor do they suggest the 
possession of parts and passions. You care not whether they 
live or die, if (indeed) life and death are not terms too high for 
these unsubstantial phantoms. Nor is their description in a 
single instance characteristic. Who shall separate in his mind’s 
eye De Bracy from the Templar, save by the quality of his 
frown? But in this whole gallery of unrealities by far the most 
unreal is, Brian de Bois Guilbert. You are induced to believe 
him, on very insufficient evidence, a monster of iniquity. Up 
and down he strides, a fiend of hell, yet does nothing to justify 
his author’s condemnation. If he could have been persuaded 
to do a murder (say) before your eyes, you might perchance 
believe that he was not stuffed with bran. But the worst 
you know is that his face, even when partly hidden, ‘bore 
a strong and mingled expression of passion in which pride 
seemed to contend with irresolution.’ This is graphic, no 
doubt, but it is a poor equipment for a first-class villain, and 
assuredly Brian did not deserve his appalling end. ‘ Unscathed 
by the lance of his enemy, he had died a victim to the violence 
of his own contending passions.’ Does the whole kingdom of 
romance provide a more astounding bathos ? 

As there is no character, so also is there no observation. 
Now, human nature was doubtless very much the same under 
Richard I. as it is under the Regent. And yet there is not a 
single situation, not a single emotion, in this much bepraised 
romance observed from life. The sentiment is as wooden as 
the dialect, as inaccurate as the archeology. What, then, 
is left? Incident, without end or sequence. One after 
another follow the episodes, which, as they proceed from 
nowhere, lead no whither. To criticise the thing’s probability 
were indeed superflucus, for there is not a single character that 
does not perform miracles. Even Athelstane, that lump of 
too-too solid fluff must needs startle his admirers by rising from 
the dead. And how often does the god descend from the 
machine? Whenever he is asked for, and at the shortest 
notice. Indeed you are cheated of bloodshed throughout. A 
couple of chapters prove that the author does not mean busi- 
ness. So you may rest assured that your hero and your 
heroine will get off scot-free. There is not a single character 
but has his hairbreadth escape. With the utmost composure 
and confidence they carry their lives in their hands. Horrific 
threats are hurled against the chastity of Rebecca and 
Rowena. But they both go spotless to their graves. Omitting 
minor casualties, we find that in this romance, whose excuse 
should be blood, two villains die the death—one by the 
violence of his own contending passions—while another is 
committed for high treason. A paltry list of suffering, which 
will scarce satisfy the British Boy’s thirst for carnage. And 
who, save the B.itish Boy and the Critics, would dream of 
taking /vanhoe seriously ? 


OLD AND NEW 


In the three volumes of The Poetical Works of Rob.rt Burns 
(London: Pickering) we have as comely a piece of book- 
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making as even Mr. Pickering, whose good things are so 
good, can show. The page is of singular elegance, the type 
delights the eye, the paper is excellent in quality: thus set 
forth even Browning would seem readable, even the flabbiest 
poetaster of the New-Pagan academy would look masculine 
and dignified. On the verses themselves there is the less 
reason for enlarging now as we have spoken at length on 
them on various occasions—notably, we may remind our 
readers, on several anniversaries of the exciseman-poet’s birth, 
As we have not shrunk from  stigmatising the ignorant 
enthusiasm to which his worst work appears a great deal 
better than his best, so we take pleasure now in noting that, 
having carefully re-perused these exercises in dialect—(which 
the student will do well to contrast with Mr. Kipling’s 
Barrak-room Pallads and the West-country idylls of the 
late Mr. Barnes)—we have found that best as good and that 
worst as bad as ever. So bad is some of it, indeed, so utterly 
unworthy the strong, impetuous, and manly genius of Burns 
that not all the Scots drink ever drunk nor all the Scots bleat 
ever vented in his honour will convince us that they are his 
—and not another's. Take, for instance, that clever pastiche of 
Eighteenth Century English models—with its rather cockneyfied 
affectation of the Scots dialect, its Wardour Street patriotism, 
its absolute frigidity of matter and manner and effect— 
which is known as ‘ Bruce’s Address to his Soldiers ;’ com- 
pare it to such beautiful and heart-felt lyric stuff as ‘ Mary 
Morrison’ and ‘It Was A’ for our Richtfu’ King’; and 
then say if the poet of these can ever have declined 
and fallen off (so to speak) into the careful versifier of that 
other. As we think, it is impossible; and we are moved 
to hazard the speculation that ‘ Brucz’s Address’ is but a 
dubious literary jest, and that, from internal evidence, the 
writer is——! But who zs the writer? Perhaps—indeed, we 
should like to say probably—that master of many styles to 
whom we owe the Leflers to Deal Authors alone among men 
could answer the question with authority.QL,4L m 

We are by no means gratified by the republication of th@ate 
Mr. Henry Fielding’s //istory of the Life of the late Mr. Jonathan 
Wild the Great (London: Robinson), which appears to be one 
of those oddly coarse and unsympathetic works that occasionally 
proceed from the brains of obvious humorists. The reader 
will vainly seek here for that delicate verbal wit, that sharp and 
crisp humour—quickly found, quickly spent—by which a 
fastidious generation may possibly have been in a measure 
spoilt, but which, nevertheless, his given it a standard and a level 
by and from which to judge work professedly humorous as this, 
unfortunately and undoubtedly, happens to be. The central 
character, Wild himself, is served up to the reader through one 
of those silly tricks which, while apparently praising, strive to 
show the villainy) of the man; and this mannerism is carried 
far beyond the boundary of tediousness. One scene of the 
book—‘ A Dialogue Matrimonial’—is conceived in a spirit far 
more brutal than the vulgarest of J/rs. Caudle’s Curtain 
Lectures, a work of which a refined generation does well to be 
heartily tired. The centric phrase of this interview—a phrase 
too coarse for repetition—becomes a sort of catchword, the final 
application of which is inconceivably disgusting. For the 
adventures of Mrs. Heartfree—a parody, it would appear, of the 
romance of travel so agreeably achieved in the /’Aae/on and the 
Houseboat of Mr. W. Black—the humours of rape arride us not, 
and we shall say nothing about them. The scene between 
Wild and the Ordinary would have called forth the best powers 
of the author of Robert Elsmere ; and our worthy magistrate was 
not a Mrs. Humphrey Ward. For the rest, although we cannot 
deny to the general language a certain strength and character, we 
have no desire to praise work which is so loudly at variance with 
the more delicately healthy spirit of these times. We can 
appreciate our Burnand and be silent. 

The publication of a long poem from the pen of a young poet 
is naturally—if the poem is to be seriously considered at all—a 
matter for more than indifferent criticism ; and one is perfectly 
prepared to approach Endymion (London: Taylor), by Mr. 
John Keats, at leastin a spirit of conciliation. The first lines 
are ominous indeed; and it is great pity that a young 
man of undoubted personality and even, as may be gathered 
from the remainder of the poem, the possessor of rich but 
unequal gifts, should at the outset embark his repute and the 
risk of his readers’ compassion and interest by this boldest of 
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platitudes—‘A thing of beauty is a joy for ever’. Js it? 
Fancy that, as the good Ibsenite observes. In truth, it is 
necessary to persevere; when it will be discovered that, 
although this young man tramples on the Queen’s English with 
every conceivable licence; though his invention is so mys- 
teriously irritating that his riotous coining of adjectives and 
of twists of phrase to suit his rhyme carries little conviction and 
less admiration ; it cannot be denied that he shows an abundant, 
if imperfect, literary quality, and so personal a selection of 
pictorial and purely sensuous effects that we are unable to 
refuse’ him—not the high praise of fulfilment but at any rate 
—the moderate applause due to promise, to exuberant gifts, and 
to an immaturely energetic possibility. 

Essays by Sir Richard Steele and Mr. Joseph Addison—7he 
Lover ; and other Papers (London : Scott)—bound together in 
some sort of unity, and published side by side, naturally go to 
form a composition of considerable interest. We are free to 
confess that, despite the fresh enjoyment of these papers which 
we certainly experienced when they were originally published 
in disjointed form in the columns of Zhe Sfectator and The 
Tatler, our disappointment in them thus seriously put forward 
as grave literature is both keen and profound. We might 
forgive the eternal moralities administered in small doses, with 
intervals for refreshment ; we might even profess entertainment 
over vague and shadowy personalities which did not invite too 
close an inspection. But ever to be advised and counselled in 
obvious platitudes within the solemn covers of a book, to be 
asked to smile more than once over the loves of Hilpa and 
Shalum, or the sillinesses of Sir Roger de Coverley are im- 
positions to which we refuse to yield. The language has a 
dainty grace, but is of the modern decadence all compact. If 
Sir Richard Steele and Mr. Addison would take their thoughts 
more seriously to heart, and play less with their diction they 
might even yet do something for letters. Our only regret about 
the matter is that we fear that they have been unwholesomely 
influenced by an excessive imitation of the style of many contri- 
butors to our own columns. In conclusion, we recommend 
them greater independence and directness of manner; and we 
have to add that, though Mr. Addison is infinitely the more 
moral and admonitory of these two writers, we vastly prefer the 
essays of Sir Richard Steele, both (it may be added) for their 
style and for their wit. 

Mr. Thomas de Quincey has seen fit to publish in book-form 
those curious and sensational essays on opium-eating which 
have been running for some time past in Blackwood, the 
Confessions of an English Ofium-Eater (London and 
Edinburgh: Blackwood). As mere experiences, the recitals 
are keenly interesting; but we cannot conscientiously say 
that they involve us in a very high opinion of the writer 
himself. Mr. de Quincey gives one an unpleasant sensa- 
tion of ever being on the pose; his sorrows, personal and 
great though they might have been, are thrust down one’s 
throat a little too clamorously ; you are for ever being called 
upon to shed tears ; the slightest unhappy incident is turned 
into an occasion for an invocation or an address. ‘O stony- 
hearted stepmother! ....’ ‘O ye to whom the wretchedness 
of the poor! ... .’ ‘ Wheresoever thou dwellest, O wandering 
waif! ....’ It is seldom in this volume that you can avoid 
such flowers as these, turn the page as you will. Moreover, Mr. 
de Quincey is far too ready to surrender to the temptation of 
fine writing ; and since fine writing is like, or should be like, a 
feast ‘solemn and rare’, it too often happens that he indulges 
in a sublime of the hollowest and most imitative kind. Never- 
theless, to be just, when he does fall into the true vein, it would 
be hard to better him. 
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placing new boys. ‘The regular work of the Session will begin on 
WEDNESDAY the 4th OcroBER, at 9 o'clock, in the UPPER SCHOOL, 
and 9.15 in the PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 

Parents are recommended to enter the names of new boys with Mr. 
C. i. W. MAcpPHERSON, C.A., Clerk and Treasurer, 28 St. Andrew 
Square, Edinburgh, at the earliest opportunity. 

The RecToR will be glad to see Parents at the Academy on 30th 
September, 2nd and 3rd October, between 10 and 1 o'clock. 

Copies of the new Prospectus may be obtained from the JANITOR at the 
Academy, or from the CLERK and TREASURER, who will supply any 
additional information. 

BOARDERS are received by Mr. GILMOUR, 5 Mary Place, and by 
Mr. HARDY, 23 Buckingham Terrace, both of whom will be glad to see 
parents at thes? addresses on 30th September, or 2nd or 3rd October, 
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St. Mary's Hospital Medical School, 


PADDINGTON, W. 


The WINTER SESSION begins on October 2nd with an Introductory 
Address at 4 P.M., by Mr. J. E. Lane, F.R.C.S. The ANNUAL 
DINNER will be held on Wednesday, October 4th, at the Metropole. 
Mr. H. W. Page, F.R.C.S., in the chai. 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS IN NATURAL SCIENCE, 

One of £105, * Five of £52 10s. will be awarded by examination on 
September “asth and 26th. 

(* Two of which are specially open to Students from Oxford and Cam- 
a dy , 

Numerous CLASS PRIZES and SCHOLARSHIPS are given by com- 
petition, at the end of each year, and there are, moreover, annually Sixteen 
Resident Medical and Surgical Appointments in the Hospital, open to 
Students without expense or charge ‘There is daily clinical teaching by 
the Physicians and Surgeons, Frequent classes are also held by the 
Medical, Surgical, aud Obstetric Tutors. The School provides complete 
preparation for the higher Examinations and Degrees of the Universities. 

The Residential College is at present at 33 and 35 We ‘ea Terrace, 
W. Terms may be had on application to the Warden, E. W. HouGHTon 
M.D. and B.S. Lond, F.R.C.S. 


H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES 
Last December laid the Foundation Stone of the 
CLARENCE MEMORIAL WING. 

The New Buildings will contain 

1, A NEW OUT-PATIENTS’ DEPARTMENT. 

2, LYING-IN-WARDsS, for the Reception of Lying-in- Women as In- 
Patients. 

3. A RESIDENTIAL COLLEGE for Medical Officers and Students. 
The latter will then be close to their work, and more directly under the 
influence of the Medical School. 

+ ADDITIONAL SPECIAL WARDS. 

A NURSES’ HOME. 

This willadd 109 beds to the Hospital, making 381 inall, at anestimatec 
cost of £100,000. 

The Prospectus may be had on application to Mr. F. H. MADDEN, 
the School Secretary. 

G. P. FIELD, Dean. 
A. P. LUFF, M.D., Sub-Dean. 


St. Thomas's Hospital Medical School 


ALBERT EMBANKMENT, LONDON, S.E. 


The WINTER SESSION of 1893-1894 will OPEN on TUESDAY, 
October 3rd, when the Prizes wi!l be distributed at 3 P.M. by the Ri; ght 
Hon. LORD THRING, K.C.B. 

Two Entrance Science Scholarships of £150 and £60 respectively, open 
to First-year Students will be offered for competition. ‘The Examination 
will be held on September 27th, 28th, and 29th, and the Subjects will be 
Chemistry and Physics, with either Physiology, Botany, or Zoology, at the 
option of the candidates. 

Scholarships and Money Prizes of the value of £300 are awarded at the 
Sessional Examinations as also several Medals. 

Special Classes are held throughout the year for the Preliminary Scientific, 
and Intermediate M.B. Examinations of the University of London. 

All Hospital Appointments are open to Students without charge. 

The Fees may be paid in one sum, or by instalments. Entries may be 
made separately to Lectures or to Hospital Practice, and special arrange- 
ments are made for students entering in their second or subsequent years, 
also for dental students and for qualified practitioners. 

A Register of Approved Lodgings is kept by the Medical Secretary, who 
also has a list of Local Medical Practitioners, Clergymen, and others who 
receive students into their houses. 

For Prospectuses and all particulars apply to 

G. H. MAKINS, Dean. 


The London Hospital Medical College 


The WINTER SESSION oth com commence on Monday October 2nd 

The Hospital is the largest general hospital in the kingdom, aad 
contains nearly 800 beds. Number of in-patients last year, 10,070 ; out- 
patients, 112,962; accidents, 12,425. 

Surgical operations daily. Major operations in 1892, 1258. 

Appointments :—Forty qualified resident appointments are made 
annually. Dressers, clinical, post-mortem clerks, and maternity assistants 
are appointed every three months. All appointments are free. Holders 
of resident appointments are also provided free board. 

SCHOLARSHIPS AND PRIZES.—Two Entrance Science Scholarships, 
value £75 and £50, and two Buxton Scholarships, value £30 and £20, 
will be offered for competition at the end of September to new Students. — 
Numerous Scholarships and Prizes are given annually. 

PRIZE SCHOLARSHIPS.—Interest on £5000 will be offered shortly. 

F©ES.—120 Guineas in one payment, or 130 Guineas by instalments. <A 
reduction of 15 Guineas is allowed to the sons of members of the profession. 

Luncheons or dinners at moderate charges can be obtained in the 
Students’ Club. The Students’ Clubs Union, embracing all the Scientific, 
Social and Athletic Clubs, are available to all Students. The Clubs Union 
Ground at Lower Edmonton has lately been opened. 

The Metropolitan, Metropolitan District, East London, and South 
I-astern Railway Stations are close to the Hospital and College. 











For further information apply, personally, or by letter, to 


MUNRO SCOTT, Warden. 
Mile End, F. 
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botel Announcements. 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 


Wellington Hotel, 


Mount EpuHrRAiM. 

Under the distinguished patronage of His Grace the late Duke of Wellington, K.G, 
the leading Nobility and Gentry, etc. etc. The Hotel is 422 feet above sea- ‘level ; 
south aspect; magnificent scenery ; elegantly furnished ; piano in every sitting. 
room ; cuisine, English and French; wine connoisseur ; table d’hote at separate 
tables; large dairy farm; supplies daily; laundry. 

For Tariff, apply to J. BRABY, Proprietor. 


OXFORD, 


Mitre Hotel. 


One of the most 
Economical first-class 
Hotels in the Kingdom. 


LONDON. 


Langham Hotel, 


PortTLanpD P race, W. 
Situated in the most fashionable, convenient and healthy locality. Artesian 
Well Water. Electric light throughout. Moderate Tariff. 
Table d’Hote 6 to 8.30. Music by the Anglo-Saxon Band. 
Under the Management of WALTER GOSDEN 


Shipping Announcements, 

















P.«O.Mait Steamers From 
LONDON TO | 


BOMBAY, GIBRALTAR, MALTA, 
BRINDISI, EGYPT, ADEN, and | Every Week. 
MADRAS viaBOMBAY . . .) 


CALCUTTA, COLOMBO, CHINA, 
STRAITS, JAPAN, AUSTRALIA, Every 
NEW ZEALAND, TASMANIA, Fortnight. 
and ALEXANDRIA... . 


Cheap Return Tickets. 


For particulars apply at the Company's Offices, 122 Leadenhall Street, 
London, E.C., and 25 Cockspur Street, London, S 











[NDIA, CEYLON, JAVA, QUEENSLAND. 
BURMAH, PERSIA, EAST AFRICA, Ete, 


BRITISH INDIA STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY (LimTp.) 
BRITISH INDIA ASSOCIATION. 


MAIL STEAMERS | FROM LONDON TO 


CALCUTTA. ZANZIBAR. 
MADRAS, | MOMBASSA, 
CoLOMBO, BRISBANE. 
RANGOON, BATAVIA, 
MAURITIUS. ROCKHAMPTON, 
BoMBAY. TOWNSVILLE, 
KURRACHEE. MARYBOROUGH. 
BAGHDAD. 


Delivering Mails, Passengers, Specie, and Cargo at all the principal Ports 
INDIA, BURMAH, EAST AFRICA, QUEENSLAND, and JAVA. 
Every Comfort for a Tropical Voyage. 

Apply to Gray, Dawes & Co., 13 Austin-friars, E.C., and 4 Pall Mall East, S.W., 
or to GELLATLY, HANKEY, SEWELL & Co., Albert Square, Manchester ; 51 Pall 
Mall, and Dock House, Billiter Street, London. 


AUSTRALIA, TASMANIA, NEW ZEALAND. 


ORIENT LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 
EAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for the 
above Colonies, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, NAPLES, SUEZ 


and COLOMBO. 
Head Offices— 





F. GREEN & CO., and ale : 
Managers { ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO. aes a 


For passage apply to the latter firm, ats FENCHURCH AVENUE, E.C.; or 
to the Branch Office, 16 COCKSPUR STREET, S.W. 


PHOTOGRAPHS. 


(Birthday Cards, Season Cards, etc.), from negatives by RALPH DARLINGTON, 
F.R.G.S., of Scenery, Ruins, etc., in It aly, Greece, Asia Minor and Fgypt, including 
—The Virgin’s Tree, Heliopolis where it is said M ary rested with the child fos ; ; 
Rhoda Island (where Mcses was found by Pharoah’s daughter) ; Great Temple of 
Karnak, which covered tooo acres; Statue of Rameses the Great, Thebes, weighing 
109 tons (Pharaoh of the Oppression) ; Acropolis from Mz ve Hiil, Athens ; Site of 
Temple of Diana, Ephesus; Gener: -al view ef Rome. 1/- 2/6, mounted speci 


mens, post free, with complete list, 1/--—-DARLINGTON & CO. oT LANGOLLEN. 


Gold Medal for Amateur Photographers. 

DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS TO NORTH WALES. 

MAPS BY JOHN BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G 5. 

‘ Nothing better could be desired.’—Aritish Weekly. ‘Capital *guides.’ 
Scotsman. * Most interesting.’—Z 77 pool seewure. 

By RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R.G.S., F.R.H.S.—The Vale of Llangollen, 
1/-, post free 1/2, Aberystwith, ‘lTowyn, Barmouth, and Cardigan Bay, 1/-, post 
free 1/2. ‘The Wels h Coast and the V alley of the Dee, 1/6, post free 1/8. ia 
3irds, Wild Flowers and Ferns of Snowdon and the North Wales Coast, €d., 
free 7d. The Birds, Wild Flowers and Ferns of Bettws-y-coed and District, ol 
post free, 7d. The Birds, Wild Flowers, and Ferns of ‘Barmouth, Dolgelly, @ 
Cader Idris, 6d., post free "7d. 

LLANGOLLEN : DARLINGTON & CO. 
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